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25th.—Having previou 
Dr. Duff, I accepted his 
to take breakfast'at hie thouse, accompanied 
Mrs. Baume: The doctor seems much 


that 
and a heart richly mellowed by the grace of 


his active life have 


in Jesus” achieves that 
éonquest to which it is infallibly destined, 
héswill have done much to secure such a 


has too deep an 
sinful nature, too profound and far-reaching 
views of the plans of God, too much love 
for souls—even the souls of the heathen—« 
for whom Christ died, and too much frith 
ja the word of God, to be discouraged in 
the absence of that immediate fruit which 
his ardent soul would desire to see. He 
can work and wait if needs be. He can 
work for all time, and all the generations 
of the future, if it must be; but he cannot 


up an idea that is incorporated into 


ve 
: being—that has become part of himself, 
and is bound up with his fe. I declare, 
reader, I could all but worship such a 
being, human and frail though he be. 
There is a grandeur about such a purpose 
and such a faith that defies estimate. To 
me it approaches the nearest to the proper 
counterpart of God’s own calm, all know- 
ing, all-comprehensive, and invincible pur- 
Pre is not intended, in these remarks, to 
Wndervalue the fruit already reaped by the 
doctor and the Church he represents, in this 
nt of missionary effort. It is not 
intended to say that the schools established 
in Madras and Calcutta by the Free Church 
for this avowed purpose, have not been a 
success, In its measure, success has been 
realized, and of the most satisfactory charac- 
ter. Native ministers and catechists are 
now in the field, the fruit of these schools, 
doing a noble work. And what shall we 
say of the multitude of youth, of both sexes, 
that leave these schools ee within 


the of a few years? they be 
Can they in the stolid 


ignorance of: their fathers? Impossible; 

y at least are enlightened, though they 
ate not converted ; but the seed of the king- 
dom has been sown; they are prepared for 
the showers of divine influence which God 
may soon be pleased to send down upon this 


How cheering the fact that more than 


estimate of the system of instruction, both 
secular and religious, here prosecuted, I 
should pronounce it amply liberal. 

I took leave of Dr. Duff profoundly im- 
pressed with his simple greatness, and his 
absorbing devotion to the establishment of 
Christ’s Nest nem in India, toward which no 
man of his generation will contribute more 
effectually. Asking me some questions 
about the American revival, and comment- 
ing on its general character, “‘ Ah,” said he, 
“brother, that is what we want in India; 
the ground is parched—yes, parched; you 
know what that means,” his eyes filling with 
tears and sparkling with hope while he con- 
tinued the conversation. Blessed man! I 
could ‘not resist the impression that I was 
standing in his presence for the last time on 
earth—that his work will soon be done, 
though the work of his life will outlive the 
Himalayas, and be more apparent in coming 
generations than in bis own. 

Noble, a lic man; few and far be- 
tween are thy compeers on earth! When 
the chariot of Israel is dispatched to bear 
thee hence to thy consummated triumphs 
and rewards, may thy descending mantle 
~ a multitude of thy sons in the gos- 


HUMILIATION OF CHRIST: 


[From «The Three Crosses,” a Sermon by the Rev. 
R. Grattan Guinness, recently published by the 
Messrs. Carter & Brothers, New York.] 


The history of Jesus’ life on earth is from 
first to last a history of humiliations. If I 
were to ask you where he was laid when 
born, you would be right in answering, in 
a manger at Bethlehem. If I were to ask 

u where he was brought up, you would be 
right in answering, in a workshop at Naza- 
reth. If I were to ask you with whom he 


most frequently sat down to eat, you would 
be right in answering, with publicans and 


sinners. If I were to ask you with whom 
he travelled through the land of Judea, 

ou would be right in answering, with a 
tow illiterate fist-rmen. If I were to ask 
you among whom his chief success was, in 
preaching the gospel, you would be right in 


answering, chiefly among the poor 


On every page of his-history, whether 
the page be blotted with tears, or dark with 
sorrow, or crimson with blood, those words 
are written, “‘He humbled himself.” Ah, 
my brethren! it was an awful humiliation 
for Him whose right arm is the right arm 
of God, to be bound before the judgment- 


seat of injustice; but Christ endured great- 


er humiliation than that. It was an awful 
humiliation for Him whose eye at once 
surveys all the brightness of heaven in its 
height and glory, and all the breadth of 

and of the universe, and all the depths 
of hell, down through its thickest shades 
of horror; it was an awful humiliation for 
Hiw to be blindfolded by wretched mortals; 
bug Christ endured a ter humiliation 
than that. It was an awful huwiliation for 
Him who at that great day is to judge the 
wicked, and send them down to dwell with 


Satan in darkness everlasting, to be con- 


demned at the bar of Pilate, and hurried 
away to execution; but Christ endured a 


greater humiliation than that. It was an 


awful humiliation for him who holds the rod 
be bound to a pillar by 
Pilate, and scourged with twisted thongs of 


Jeather, until the blood streamed down his 
‘sides, a gory river; but Christ endured a 


greater humiliation than that. It was an 


‘awfa! humiliation for him who wears the 


_crown of glory in heaven, to be crowned 
“with thorns. hy thorns? Because, when 


“God cursed the ground on man’s account, 


‘he condemned ‘it to bring forth thorns, and 


“therefore, with the thorns of the curse was 


“Christ crowned; but he endured a greater 
ohumifiation than that; for O, he endured 


the eross, d 
. tween two thieves on Calvary ! | 
O, my friends, we have, too many of us 


iying in shame and sorrow, be-| com 


views of the cross! In the present | 


day itis emblazoned in gold upon the backs 
of our Bibles, is worn around the necks of 
og Ba an amulet, and stands glittering in 
the heavens on the spires of churches; but 
in old times it was a thing despised and ab- 
horred. Is the gallows held in abhorrence 


‘among us? Much more so was the cross 


among the Jews. But the Lord Jesus 
bowed his head to it, despising all the 
shame; yea, he “who, being in the form of 
God, thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God, took upon hiw the form of a servant, 
and was kode in the likeness of man; and 
being found in fashion as a man, he humbled 
himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross. Wherefore 
God bath highly exalted him, and hath 
given him a name which is above every 


name; that at the name of Jesus every | 


knee should bow, of things in heaven, and 
things in earth, and thing under the earth” 
—for all the hosts of heaven, earth, and 
hell, must bow before him—‘“and every 
tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to 
of God the Father.” (Phil. ii. 


Now, the ae which we have taken 
this evening brings us to this dark scene of 
humiliation. We read in the twenty-third 
chapter of the gospel of Luke, in the 
twenty-sixth verse, that ‘as they led him 
away, they laid hold u one Simon, a 
Cyrenian, coming out of the country, and 
on him they laid the cross, that he might 
bear it after Jesus. followed him 
a t company o e, and of women, 
which also cod lamented him. 
But Jesus turning unto them said, Daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but 
eg for yourselves, and for your childrén. 
Ah! there was love*and majesty in these 
words. ‘Weep not for me,” saith Christ ; 
“your tears do pain me.” ‘Weep not for 
me, for I am above your tears. You think 
me in the power of mine enemies; but no! 
twelve legions of angels stand within call. 
I lay down my life of myself; none take it 
from me; but if I delivered myself from 
these, how should the Scriptures be fulfill- 
ed? You think that my life has come toa 
miserable end; [ tell you this is but the be- 
ginning of brighter things.” ‘‘Weep not 
for me,” said Jesus; “but wipe not your 
tears away—weep on, ‘weep for yourselves, 
and for your children; for, hold, the days 
are coming, in which they shall say, Blessed 
are the barren, and the wombs that never 
bare, and the paps which never gave suck. 
Then shall they de to say to the moun- 
tains, Fall on us, and to the hills, cover us; 
for if they do these things in the green tree, 
what shall be done in the dry?’ If they 
take me, Christ Jesus, the green tree, whose 
roots grow by the river of life, whose branch- 
es stretch abroad to shelter the world, whose 
leaves flourish for the healing of the nations, 
and whose fruits ripen for the life of mil- 
lions; if they have laid the axe to my roots 
—if I am cut up and consumed, what shall 
be done in the dry? What, of those who 
are leafless?’ What of those who are fruit- 
less? What of those who are lifeless? 
‘What shall be done in the dry?’”’ 


CLERICAL ODDITIES. 


Dr. John Blair Smith, President of Union 


twelve hundred youth are here receiving an | (o} was an eloquent extemporaneous 

Oe , not for this life alone, prser His custom was to hold a small 
bat and beyond all, for the life to| Bible in his hand, in which was fitted a bit 
come! And if I am able to form a correct 


of paper, which he would bring to his eye 
at each new turn of his discourse. One 
day, in an animated burst of feeling, his 
thumb, which held down the paper to its 
place, let go its charge, and the fugitive 
‘“‘notes” sailed away on the breeze into the 
broad aisle. The doctor very quietly tore 


_ off a small piece of newspaper which he had 


in his pocket, put it under his thumb afore- 
said, and then went on as usual with his 
sermon, lifting his “‘notes’’ to his eye as 
before, to help his mental motions, much 
to the amusement of some of the specta- 
tors. 

Dr. James Muir, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, wrote all his sermons, and recited 
them memoriter. But unless the manu- 
-—_ was in his pocket he could not go on 
at all, though he never used it. One day, 
having left it at home, he was obliged to 
send for it before he could begin the recita- 
tion. He was buried, at his own request, 
in a grave thirteen feet deep under his pul- 

it. 

‘ In writing sermons, Dr. Muir was in the 
habit of folding the requisite amount of 
paper, and then scattering catch-words along 
the pages; after which he would proceed to 
fill up the intervals with the thoughts which 
he had already carefully studied in his own 
micd. 

Dr. David Porter was a great oddity. <A 
Napoleon head, joined by a short neck upon 
a very portly body, which stood upon a pair 
of remarkably spindle legs, cased in small 
clothes and silk hose, was the striking figure 
of as uncommon a mind. When fairly un- 
der way in the pulpit, his short, terse sen- 
tences, jerked out with a nod of the head 
and a stamp of the foot, or the rap of his 
cane, which he sometimes did not lay aside 
even in preaching, told like the hitting of 
bullets. In the lecture-room he would not 
only traverse the platform, but at times 
descend to the floor, step over a bench to 
some open space, walk there awhile, step 
over another bench, and get back to the 
desk from the opposite side, and all the 
while carrying on his address without a 
break. 

Dr. Porter was very absent-minded. Pray- 
ing with his eyes open, as was his habit, at 
a ‘neighbourhood meeting,” he chanced to 
see a friend just arrived in the company, 
when, to the surprise of every body, he 
crossed the room and extended his hand, 
exclaiming, with a voice of pleasure, “O! 
how d’do?”—not seeming aware at all of 
eccentric movement.—Sprague’s An- 
nals. 


A VILLAGE CONVERTED. 


The Ayrshire Express, Scotland, gives an 
interesting account of the conversion of 
nearly the whole of Drumclare, about eigh- 
teen miles east of Glasgow. The inhabitants 
of the village were pitmen engaged in the 
coal mines, numbering with their families 
about three hundred souls, and seemingly 
sunk far below the moral level of their coun- 
trymen. Through the instrumentality of 
Mr. Abercrombie, a Baptist minister who 
had returned from America to his native 
country to engage in religious labour, a 
meeting for prayer and preaching was open- 
ed. Hardly any one attended, and the plan 
was therefore adopted of preaching outside, 
near enough to the houses to be heard by 
the inmates. Six months d before 
any results were manifest, and then two or 
three, and soon after six or seven more were 
converted. These were baptized, and while 
the ordinance was being administered many 
were pricked in their hearts. Soon after, 
twenty-three more followed the example of 
their Master, and now out of an adult pop- 
ulation of about one hundred, sixty are pro- 
fessing Christians. The whole condition of 
the village has been changed radically and 

pletely. A prayer-meeting is held from 
house to house every evening, and there 
are only eight houses without a convert. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE MOTHER’S MISSION. 


How few of those to whom God, in his 
providence, has assigned tlhe responsible 
position of parents, have any adequate idea 
of the sacredness of the high trust confided 
to them. These little immortals that gather 
about our tables, that lighten up our homes 
with their childish presence and loving 


smiles; that draw towards themselves our 


purest, truest affections, and extract from 
the mother’s heart so much of its native 
selfishness, are destined to live again, when 
life’s brief hour is over, in a world where 
death never enters, and where eternity is 
stamped with the finger of God upon each 
inhabitant. The Christian mother may 
wield an influence mightier far than that 
of a long line of monarchs, who have figur- 
ed their short hour and passed into the 
grave. Her mission is one of peace, and 
her sceptre should be bathed in the foun- 
tain of love. Her wisdom should be caught 


as she sits a lowly learner at the feet of 


Immanuel. Does she Jack strength, let 
her ask of Him “who giveth liberally and 
upbraideth not.” Is her faith weak, and 
is she ready to fold her pinions, and falter 
in the race set before her? let her lean 
trustingly upon the “rod and staff,’ Christ 
Jesus, which God has provided for ‘the 
weary and heavy ladened,” and with re- 
newed courage press onward to that land 
where faith is lost in sight. 

The little bodies of our children, upon 
which we bestow so much care and thought, 
are to return to dust, while the soul has 
before it along eternity of bliss or wo; and 
what mother can bear the thought of end- 
less misery for ber cherished child !—the 
darling that nestles so confidingly in her 
bosom, encircled with such tenderness by 
her protecting arms, while with low, soft 
tones she bushes it into the calm, deep 
sleep of childhood. 

To the sympathiziog heart of the mother 
the little one confides all its griefs and joys, 
and from her lips it draws its earliest no- 
tions of right and wrong. QO! let her see 
to it, that she strives earnestly to guide her 
child in the way of holiness—the one nar- 


row path leading safely through this world , 
of sin and trial, and terminating in perfect* 
Look upon life -as, } 


happiness in heaven. 
the fleeting thing it really is, and work 
while the day lasts, knowing that the night 
of death cometh, when no man can work. © 

The fondest thrill of earthly love the 
mother ever knew will be as nothing when 
compared with the holy joy that will swell 
her glad heart as she finds her darlings all 
safely gathered with her upon the right 
hand of the throne of God; and as she 
looks back upon her tears and prayers, and 
anxious efforts fog their salvation, it will be 
with wonder that she could rest satisfied 
with such feeble struggles, in view of the 
greatness of the prize she craved, through 
the merits of the Crucified. 

Christian mother, awaken to some feeble 
sense of your high, your glotious mission, 
and suffer not the first few years of child- 
hood’s impressible season to pass away 
without making faithful endeavours to sow 
such good seed in the young hearts go fond- 
ly entwined about your own as lates 
up and bear fruit an hundred fold, and 
upon which God will set the seal of eter- 


nity. 
Middletown, Del., Nov. 6, 1859. 
For the Presbyterian. 


| THE ROCK THAT IS HIGHER THAN I 


Some men there are who would fain have 
God no higher than themselves. He must 
have no attribute which they cannot fathom, 
no purpose which they cannot explain, no 
law which they do not approve. It is not 
only among the heathen that the Incorrupt- 
ible is fashioned into an image made like 
to corruptible man. You are guilty of such 
folly whenever you aspire or pretend to 
find out te Almighty to perfection—when- 
ever you make your reason the judge of his 
truth, or your inclinations the rule of his 
justice. Blessed be God’s name that he is 
higher than we—in/finitely higher; so that 
the utmost stretch of human thought, though 
it can fathom the ocean and soar on eagle’s 
wings to the stars, cannot mount up to his 
mysteries nor sound the depths of his pur- 
poses. When my heart is overwhelmed I 
would not put my trust io a being so small 
that I can comprehend him. When the 
storm of life rages I would be led, not toa 
tree that the lightning may shatter or the 
wind uproot—not to a stone so small that 
I can measure and analyze it; but to a 
“ Rock that is higher than I.” 

God is a rock of refuge and defence in 
regard to both his nature and his covenant. 
Unsearchable and incomprehensible, he has 
nevertheless revealed himself sufficiently for 
our comfort, and invited us to appropriate 
that which may be known of him. To 
them that are afar off and sorrowful there 
speaks a voice from heaven, saying, ‘Come, 
my people; enter thou into thy chambers, 
and shut thy doors about thee; hide thyself, 
as it were, for a little moment, until the 
indignation be overpast.”” (Is. xxvi. 20.) 

And what are these chambers into which 
God invites us to take shelter but his own 
glorious ,attributes! What a chamber is 
Omnipotence! How deep and strong its 
foundations! how secure its walls! Who 
can pluck us out of his hands? What a 
chamber is the Divine Wisdom! How 
wide its dimensions! how curious and ac- 
curate its structure! how full of wonderful 
and joyful garniture! Who can work like 
Him that briogeth light out of darkness, 
and good out of evil? What a chamber is 
Love—divine, redeeming Love! How soft 
and sweet the light that pervades it !—even 
the light of his reconciled countenance! 
How ravishing the music that swells through 
its lofty arches!—even the songs of the 
ransomed! How rich the viands that are 
crowded on its board!—even ‘righteous- 
ness and peace and joy inthe Holy Ghost!” 
How soft the pillows that are spread upon 
its couches!—even the promises that all 
things shall work together for good! How 
precious the invitation written over the 
door, “Come unto me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest !”” 

To the believing soul even God’s justice 
is a chamber of refuge—a strong pavilion; 
for the sword that once hung over its portal 
has been sheathed in the Saviour’s side, 
the fire that blazed on its altar is quenched 
in the blood of the great sacrifice, and all 
the accusations of the violated law and the 
guilty conscience are answered by his living 
intercession. And now the guilty soul may 
come into this chamber, and bolting the 
door with divine promises, may sit down in 


‘peace under the banner blazoned with this 


glorious inseription—Just, and yet the jus- 


tifier of them that believe. 

All God’s attributes are pledged to us in 
an everlasting covenant made with Jesus 
Christ in behalf of all who believe. This 
covenant has many glorious and blessed 
features. It is confirmed with an oath. 
It is sealed with blood. It is illastrated 
and applied hy many broad and -precious 
promises. Aod what is especially to our 
present purpose, while its admioistration is 
variable, the covenant itself is fixed and 
immutable. When the sky is filled with 
clouds and darkness the traveller knows 
that behind the gathering storm the sun 
shines on in splendour; aod he feels as- 
sured if he can only find shelter for a little 
while, it will again shine out and refresh 
him with his beams. So the believer may 
rest amid all the vicissitudes of providence 
on the unchangeable covenant. “I will 
visit their transgressions with the rod, and 
their iniquities with stripes; nevertheless 


my loving kindness will [ not utterly take 


from them, nor suffer my faithfulness to 
fail: my covenant will I not break, nor 
alter the thing that has gone out of my 
lips.” (Ps. Ixxxix) ‘ Alas!” cries some 
downcast soul, “all this is true, but of 
what avail to me? The ground may be 
firm enough for those who walk on it, but 
the blind man will fall into the ditch. The 
exhausted swimmer may sink and be drown- 
ed at the base of the rock on which he 
would fain take refuge. This rock is higher 
than I—I cannot ascend to it. My iniqui- 
ties have gone over my head. My sorrows 
have overwhelmed me. The very eye of 
my soul is dim with weeping, so that I can- 
not see God.” 

Poor soul! 
It was David's also. In the ends of the 
earth, with his heart overwhelmed, feeling 
blind and helpless in himself, he cried, 
‘lead me to the Rock that is higher than 
I!” (Ps. Ixi.2.) Art thou willing to be 
led? Wilt thou put away pride, and self- 
righteousness and self-will, and giving thy 
hand to God as a little child to its father, 
suffer him to lead thee through whatever 
discipline to himself! If this be thy tem- 
per, he is leading thee. “Fear not. Thy 
Maker is thy husband. The Lord hath 
called thee as a woman forsaken and grieved 
in spirit. In a little wrath hej has hid his 
face from thee for a momeng, but with 
everlasting kindness will he have mercy on 
thee.”’ (Is. liv.) H. J. V. 


LETTER FROM SYRIA. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Conflict between the Druses and Christians— 
Outrages of the Former —FPerils of the Ameri- 
can Missionaries—A Visit with Prince Al 
JSred of England —Another Princely Sailor— 
A wily Viceroy—The present Sultan and his: 
Intriguing Brother. 


Mount Lesanon, Syria, Oct. 5, 1859, 

Messrs. Editors—Mount Lebanon, the scene 
of so many bloody conflicts, deadly strifes, and 
family feuds, the “goodly Lebanon,” has again 
witnessed another encounter between the 
Druses and the Christian tribes which inhabit 
the mountain districts of Syria. The shock 
was somewhat sudden, though not entirely 
unexpected, as the flame had long been kind- 
ling, and every additional outrage on either 
side served as fuel to the fire. 

On Sunday, the 7th of August, the Druses 
were seen gathering in numbers in and about 
the village of Bait Mary, (House of Mary,) 
which contains a mixed population of both 
Druses and Christians, with arms, where they 
secreted themselves. At the moment agreed 
upon by the Druses, a quarrel was provoked 
by an assault upon a Christian lad by one or 
two of the Druses, which was immediately 
avenged by the father and other relatives of 
the young man, who assembled in large num- 
bers for.that purpose; the Druses then rushed 
from their places of concealment and fired 
upon the Christians, killing ten of their num- 
ber and wounding many more. The Chris- 
tians finding themselves thus attacked, and 
discovering that they were greatly outnum- 
bered, resolved, with a Spartan valour, to sell 
their lives as dearly as possible, and rushed 
upon their treacherous and savage opponents. 
Forty of the Druses fell befure this desperate 
onslaught, and the remainder were beaten 
back for the moment, and the Christians 
seized this favourable opportunity to seek 
refuge in one of their churches, in which they 
fortified and defended themselves until rein- 
forcements from their brethren. arrived. 

The Druses, finding themselves thus unex- 
pectedly defeated, commenced their fiendish 
work of burning and sacking Christian vil- 
lages, and committing the most horrible out- 
rages. The English and French families 
_— the summer in that and adjacent 
villages were greatly alarmed for their safety, 
and hastened down to Beirut, which lies upon 
the seacoast at the base of the mountain, leav- 
ing their houses open and exposed to the pil- 
laging Arabs of that vicinity. The Christians 
of the Lebanon, however, repelled the attack 
of the Druses with such unexpected vigour 
upon all sides, that a cessation of hostilities 
was the result, and the chiefs of the rival sects 
met on neutral ground in consultation. 

The European and American Consuls in 
Beirut having learned the state of affairs, sent 
their janizaries immediately to that portion of 
the Lebanon for the protection of their respec- 
tive citizens and proteges, and called upon the 
Turkish authorities to send soldiers to prevent 
any further disturbances. The Governor-Gen- 
eral replied that, as the country was in a state 
of revolution, he could do nothing, and that he 
would not be responsible for any outrages that 
might be committed upon the foreign resi- 
dents, if they did not come at once to Beirut 
for safety. This proposition, however, was 
not favourably received by the Consular corps, 
as there are French and English silk manu- 
facturing establishments of great value on 
these mountains which employ several hun- 
dred operatives, besides all the American mis- 
sionary property of the numerous stations neur 
Beirut, which required protection. After much 
urging and angry words, the Governor-General, 
with several hundred Turkish soldiers, pro- 
ceeded to the battle-ground, where they were 
met by the Governor-General of Damascus, 
with as many more of Turkish infantry, with 
several cannon, and by their united effurts fur- 
ther depredations were prevented. Every vil- 
lage is, however, armed to the teeth; and 
every man, woman, and child strong enough 
to use a gun is prepared for a renewal of the 
conflict, which is daily expected. 

The Christians greatly outnumber the 
Druses, but the latter are great warriors, and 
are led by experienced chieftains, who respect 
neither treaty, truce, or contract, their reli- 
gion being based upon principles encouraging 
treachery and falsehood; while the former are 
divided into rival sects, and frequently fight 
against each other. The Druses are bound 
together by bonds of union similar to those 
which unite the Free Masons of Europe and 
America ; their plans are known only to them- 
selves, and many of the mysterious dogmas of 
their religion are still unkoown to the world. 
That incest, robbery, and murder are virtues 
according to their creed, however, is known 
from the fact that men marry their own sis- 
ters and mothers, and that, in avenging deeds 


is this thy lamentable case? | 


of blood, they pursue for years and rest not 
until they have killed the immediate family of 
the offending party. 

This skirmishing between the Druses and 
Christians of Mount Lebanon is of far more 
importance than would appear from the mere 
conflict of two rival tribes. There are about 
one hundred thousand native Christians upon 
these mountains near Beirut, and they are 
under the protection of the five great European 
powers. They are set off into districts, and 
are governed by their own chiefs, and by their 
own_laws. The Druses in this immediate 
neighbourhood do not number more. than fifty 
thousand, but their co-religionists are like the 
sands upon the sea shore, in the Llouran be- 
yond the Jordan, and near Damascus, whose 
aid is called in during these mountain wars. 
And the Turks are supposed to sympathize 
with the Druses in their opposition to the 
Christians, and because, by keeping them in 
antagonism to each other, they are better able 
to govern the whole. Another cause is also 
said to lie at the bottom of this supposed poli- 
cy, which is this—at present, by the dictation 
of the Allied European powers, the mountain 
districts are governed by the native chiefs, 
aod pay only a nominal tribute to the Otto- 
man government; and if by these continued 
intestine wars the Allied powers can be con- 
vinced of the inutility of the present district 
system, and allow the despotic rulers of Syria 
to appoint their governors for the sake of pre- 
serving the public peace, then, by exaction and 
extortions, stores of wealth may be obtained 
from these mountains, and these troublesome 
warrior chiefs kept under subjection to the 
“powers that be.” 

The American missionaries, who are pursu- 
ing a labour of love among these people, are, 
of course, greatly exposed to danger during 
these wars; but hitherto, astonishing as it 
| may seem, they have suffered only in times of 

peace, and from the Christians only! The 
| Druses have ever treated these ministers of 
the cross with deference and respect, in order, 
no doubt, not to give offence to the Consuls, 
whom they greatly dread. In the terrible 
Lebanon war of 1848, between the Druses and 
Christians, the houses of American mission- 
aries remained unscathed, and were used by 
the natives as depositories for their most valu- 
able property, which fact is an illustration of 
the influence exerted over the minds of these 
warlike tribes by our faithful preachers of the 
gospel. 

Another incident of that bloody struggle 
will give additional force to this remark, and 
serve also as a forcible illustration of the won- 
derful fluency in the Arabic language, possess- 
ed by one of the most useful and talented of 
the missionaries of the American Board of 
Commissioners for’ Foreign Missions in Syria. 
Dr. C. V. A. Van Dyck, the successor of Dr. 
Eli Smith in the translation of the Bible into 
the Arab tongue, was, at that time, accustom- 

ed to wear the native dress; and while passing 
| from one village to another was attacked by a 
party of Druses from the Ilouran, and was 
about to meet the fate of others who had fallen 
that day, when the chief of a neighbouring 
tribe came up, and upon recognizing the cap- 
tive as the American Doctor, saved his life; 
much against the will of his captors, however, 
who declared that he mast.be an Arab, because 
no foreigner could ever speak the Arabic as 
he did. From that to the pesent, I am in- 
formed that the worthy Doctor has eschewed 
the native dress, and is glad to remember that 
he is an American citizen. 

Syria has of late been visited by many 
Potentates, Princes, and Powers, creating no 
small sensation in this land of old habits and 
patriarchalcustoms. Prince Alfred, Victoria’s 
second son, in the garb of a midshipman, ac- 
companied by his tutor and brother officers 
of the English frigate Euryalus, visited Jeru- 
salem several weeks ago, and, with the imperial 
firman of the Sultan, entered the Mosque of 
Omar, notwithstanding the fanaticism of the 
Moslem population of that Holy City. Having 
been honoured with an invitation to accom- 
pany him to that sacred structure of the 
followers of Mahomet, which was built upon 
the site of Solomon’s glorious temple, I went 
with the little Prince through all its rooms 
and sealed enclosures, where I had formerly 
groped my way in secret, filled with a dread 
of discovery and consequent loss of life, with 
perfect freedom, and refreshed my mind with 
all the beauty and magnificence of its arcbi- 
tecture and drapery, which then I attempted 
to place in my sketch-book. 

The Prince visited’ Hebron, but there the 
Mosque of Abraham yielded not to the firman 
of his imperial majesty, the Sultan, nor to the 
golden key of his royal highness, Prince Al- 
fred, for the bigotry and fanaticism of the 
people constituted a barrier to his entrance, 
which nothing but the force of arms could 
overcome, The Jordan and the Dead Sea 
were then visited, after which the royal party 
proceeded through Samaria and Nazareth to 
Mount Carmel, where they rejoined their ships 
in the port of Caipha, which lies at the base 
of the mountain. After visiting Beirut and 
other Syrian ports, he departed, leaving the 
subjects of a despotic government astonished 
at the simplicity of character and obedience 
to discipline of an occidental Prince. 

Then came another Princely sailor, but of 
another blood and in a more kingly style. 
The Grank Duke Constantine of Russia, Gen- 
eral Admiral of the Russian Navy, and brother 
of the Czar, with a large fleet, entered the har- 
bour of Beirut, after visiting Jerusalem and all 
the holy places. His visit was hailed with 
enthusiastic delight by the Greeks, of whose 
Church his reigning brother Alexander is the 
earthly head. Illuminations and great rejoi- 
cings were held while the royal guest remained 
with his queen-like wife, the Grand Duchess 
Alexandrine. These names! Do they not 
indicate a change in the destinies of Turkey 
and Egypt? Constantine was named by the 
Czar Nicholas, with the memory of the defeat- 
ed Constantine and a strong desire for the 
possession of Constantinople in his mind. 
The name of the Grand Duchess bears also a 
like similarity to that of the great and ancient 
city of Egypt, Alexandria. The Grand Duke 
is heir to the throne of Russia, and it is not 
improbable that during bis reign, if not sooner, 
the traditional policy of Russia will be carried 
into practical execution. Indeed, there is al- 
ready a rumour prevalent in Syria, respecting a 
league between Russia and France for a sepa- 
ration of the Turkish provinces, and a division 
of the spoils. 

Before the golden traces left by the Russian 
nobility had been effaced from the Syrian 
mind, Said Pacha, the Viceroy of Egypt, ap- 
peared before Beirut with a fleet large enough 
to take the country from the Turks, as did bis 
predecessor in 1840, to the no small conster- 
nation of the people and the provincial gov- 
ernment. This fear seemed to be well 
grounded, from the fact that the European 
powers which had before united to free Turkey 
from the Egyptian invasion, were then engaged 
in the Italian complication, and consequently 
unable to prevent the seizure of Syria by the 
vigorous and warlike Viceroy from the fright- 
ened and impoverished Turks. For five days 
the fleet had no communication with the shore, 
and conjecture was busy to learn the cause. 
At the expiration of that time he landed and 
accepted the hospitalities of a wealthy Chris- 
tian merchant, reserving to himself the privi- 
lege, however, of having all his food and 
coffee prepared and administered to him by 
his own domestics for fear of poison! From 
the shore to the house he scattered gold and 
silver to the greedy throng, whose friendship 
was thus easily purchased, and received visite 
from all who wished to do him homage. The 
wily Viceroy kept his own counsels, however, 
‘ and after a stay of ten days, departed with 


his fleet, having announced no other reason 
for his visit than a desire to purchase horses, 
at which the people smile and shrug their 
shoulders incredulously. 

The Sultan was then announced to be ex 
route for Syria, which threw the city into great 
confusion. Every street was swept and gar- 
nished, and every shop and gate was painted 
green and red, interspersed with crescents and 
several stars, in anticipation ef this grand 
event. The European and American consu- 
lates were hung with lamps in various forms 
and curious devices preparatory for a general 
illamination; and when expectation was at its 
highest point, the public learned that the 
Sultan, discovering on his arrival at Salonica 
that be had spent all his money, was obliged to 
return, Great was the disappointment of the 
denizens of Beirut, and great was the mortifi- 
cation of the Consuls, who had spent large 
sums of money with which to do him honour. 
If the Sultan had arrived, the European 
governments would have defrayed these ex- 
penses, but now the Consular body must pocket 
their losses as best they can. 

Letters have just been received from Con- 
stantinople, conveying the intelligence that an 
attempt has just been made by the anti-Lib- 
eral party, to murder the Sultan and his entire 
Court, in order to place his brother, Abdel 
Assis, upon the throne; and that upon the 
discovery of this conspiracy two hundred of 
the principal conspirators were publicly be- 
beaded, and many hundred more imprisoned. 

Inefficient as is the present Sultan, the 
Christian population would fare much worse 
under the reign of his intriguing and ambitious 
brother. It is generally supposed that the 
effect of these conspiracies will be another 
interference on the part of the European pow: 
ers in the affairs of Turkey, and possibly a 
partition of its territory. Lebanon. 


For the Presbyterian. 


REVIVAL CONVENTION. 


Messrs. Editors—A Convention for Pray- 
er and Conference in regard to revivals of 
religion, and the increase and prosperity of 
Christ’s kingdom, met in New Bloomfield, 
Pennsylvania, on the 8th inst. according to 
previous appointment, and was opened with 
a sermon appropriate to the occasion by the 
Rev. D. X. Junkin, D.D., on Jer. vii. 20. 

The Convention was then formally organ- 
ized by appointing the Rev. James Wil- 
liamson Moderator, the Rev. George Morris 
Vice-Moderator, and the Rev. John H. 
Clark Seeretary. All the ministers and rul- 
ing elders and laymen present were invited 
to take part in the proceedings. 

A Committee, consisting of the Rev. W. 
B. Craig, Rev. D. X. Junkin, D.D., Rev. 
William A. West, and ruling elders Hon. 
Robert Elliott, B. McIntire, and A. Blair 
were appointed to suggest an outline of 
business. The following was recommended: 
and unanimously adopted: 

I. That from half-past nine to eleven 
o’clock of Wednesday morning be devoted 
to devotional exercises, unitedly supplica- 
ting the outpouring of God’s Spirit upon 
the whole Church, and especially upon the 
churches in the Synods of Philadelphia and 
Baltimore; and that in the progress of these 
exercises opportunity for bricf remarks and 
exhortations be afforded; and that remarks 
be invited to the following topics: 

1. The necessity of a revival in our 
churches, including the state of religion in 
the churches represented. 

2. The nature of a revival. 

3. The value and desirableness of a re 
vival. 

II. At eleven o’clock sermon by the 
Rev. George Morris. 

In the afternoon meet at two o'clock. 

A conference, with devotional exercises, 
for which the Committee suggest the follow- 
ing topics. 

1. Hinderances of a revival, and causes 
of spiritual declension. 

2. Means and measures for preventing 
declension, and for promoting the revival 
and progress of the Lord’s work. 

In the evening meet at half-past six 
o'clock. 

A continuance of free conference, with 
devotional exercises, for which the following 
topics are suggested : 

1. The connection between a revival of 
religion in the church and the conversion 
of the impenitent. 

2. The conversion of the children and 
youth—when should they turn to God, and 
what are the best means of promoting their 
conversion. 

8. The family, the Sabbath-school, and 
the Church—their relation to one another, 
and to the conversion and edification of 
souls, 

It is recommended that the roll be called, 
and that each member have an opportunity 
of speaking on the topics of conference, and 
in order that each may have an opportunity 
of speaking, if they shall wish, it is sug- 
gested that brevity and directness be ob- 
served as far as possible. It is also recom- 
mended that in the prayers of the devo- 
tional services distinct topics be announced 
as subjects for special prayer, as for exam- 
ple:—For the ministry, for the eldership 
and deaconry of the Church, for the youth, 
especially the baptized youth; for Sabbath- 
schools, for the erection of family altars, for 
the grace of Christian liberality, and such 
other topics as the presiding officer or any 
member may suggest. 

On Wednesday, the second day of meet: 
ing, at eleven o'clock, A. M., an able and 
impressive discourse was delivered by the 
Rev. George Morris, on Heb. iii. 2. 

The topics suggested by the Committee 
for consideration were discussed with mark- 
ed interest and ability. On Thursday, at 
half-past ten o'clock, A. M., a discourse, 
practical and solemn, was delivered by the 
Rev. James Williamson, on Col. i. 28; after 
which the Committee submitted the follow- 
ing preamble and resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted, and the Convention 
adjourned, 

Inasmuch as a united expression of opinion, 
in relation to the interests of the Church and 
the revival and spread of religion, may com- 
mand more attention than an_ individual 
utterance, and with the hope that a deliver- 
ance concerning some of the topics discussed 
in this Convention may do good, at least in the 
churches represented init, the following reso- 
lutions are adopted, and affectionately com- 
mended to the prayerful consideration of the 
brethren: 

Resolved, 1. That a revived and efficiently 
active and aggressive state is the normal con- 
dition of the Church of Christ, and that every 
minister, elder, deacon, and communicant, 
ought to give all diligence in the use of all 
scriptural means to bring the charch into this 
condition, and to keep her in it. 

Resolved, 2. That it is as much the duty of 
the people of God to watch, pray, and labour 
against declension in religion, as to seek a 
revival of it. 

Resolved, 3. That we recognize and acknow- 
ledge amongst the causes of the low state of 
piety in the churches, and the small accessions 
to her pale from the world, the following, viz: 
The worldliness and worldly conformity of pro- 
fessors; the want of a lively operative faith; 
the failure to cultivate all the graces, and 
to perform all the duties of religion in due 
proportion, particularly the partial disuse of 
the ordinances of praise, fasting, discipline, 
and contribution; the too general neglect of 
family worship and family instruction; the 
want of a proper sentiment of individual re- 


sponsibility, and the want of a “ patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing.” 


| Resolved, 4. That a covenant keeping God is 
| waiting to be gracious, and if the churches 
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are not revived and in a healthful and 
working condition, it is because of the ua- 
faithfulness of those who profess to be her 
children. 

Resolved, 5. That we will therefore aim our- 
selves, and will exhort our brethren to strive 
with faith, prayer, = effort, to obtain from 
God a rem of causes of Zion’s low 
estate, and the recovery of her spiritual 
health. And in order thereto, we will en- 
deavour, as a portion of the house of Israel, to 
a. poe of the Lord that he may do this thing 
or us, 

Reso'ved, 6. That as faith isthe first step in 

iety, the parent of all other graces, and of 
all right religious effort, we exhort the church- 
es, and would be exhorted with them to press 
importanately at the throne of grace the 
prayer, “ Lord, increase our faith.” 
esolved, 7. That it is important that minie- 
ters should, aa much as possible, present all 
the doctrines and all the duties of religion to 
the people in their public instruction, and 
that whilst all God’s people should pray, “Thy 
kingdom come,” we should submit ourselves 
cheerfully to all the laws and ordinances of 
that kingdom. 

Resolved, 8. That these resolutions, together 
with a brief minute of the proceedings of the 
Convention, be published in the Presbyterian, 
Banner and Advocate, and the papers of this 
county. 

A deep solemnity pervaded the respec- 
tive sessions of the Convention. All felt 
that it was good to be there. The people 
of God were refreshed, and ministers re- 
turned to their respective charges more full 
impressed with a sense of their high obli- 
gations, resolved to be more devoted to the 
service of their Master, to raise the stand- 
ard of the cross higher! higher! higher! 
to be instant in season and out of season ; 
to sow beside all waters, determined not to 
know any thing among men save Jesus 
Christ and him crucified. W. B. O. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE SYNOD OF NEW YORK ON 
COMMON SCHOOLS. 


The subjoined very able report on a very 
important subject, written by the Rev. Dr. 
Krebs, was presented to the Synod of New 
York at its late meeting. 


The Committee appointed by the Synod of New 
York, last year, “to examine the whole subject of 
popular education, and report to this meeting of 
the Synod, on the expediency of abandoning the 
present systein by the State, leaving education, 
with religion, to be supported by the voluntary 
action of the people,” respectfully report: 

The Synod adopted a series of three resolutions 
on the subject of education. The first and second 
affirm the duty of the Church to exercise due vigi- 
lance respecting the moral, patriotic, and Chris- 
tian character of the public schools, and especi- 
ally protest against the exclusion of the Bible and 

rayer from thirteen of the schools in this city, 
by th® local officers, with the sanction of the 
Board of Education, and against the attempt 
which bas been foreshadowed to effect a like ex- 
clusion from all. The third resolution of the se- 
ries is that one which appoints the present Com- 
mittee of Inquiry. 

The proposed inquiry is wide, and if answered 
affirmatively, there would be suggested the entire 
abolition of our present public school system, or 
the revolution and abandonment of all our rela- 
tions to it as a Church. 

In regard to the abandonment of the public 

rovision and system of popular education, by the 

tate, we cannot but consider it not only impro- 
bable, but undesirable. The of public 
school system is the outgrowth of long experi- 
ment; and it is strongly entrenched in the affec- 
tions and favour of the vast gy of our people, 
It is sustained at great expense. Appropriations 
are made for it, for its increased extent and im- 
provement; and the taxes levied for this object 
are paid perhaps more cheerfully than for any 
other object of governmental policy. In short, the 
system of School and State seems to be established 
—as ineradicabl y—as, on the other hand, the con- 
stitutional prohibition and popular antipathy have 
established the policy of the entire separation of 
Church and State. With the utterance of this 
opinion, and the reasons for it, which we have 
just indicated, the Committee might justly regard 
itself as having fulfilled the duty assigned to it. 
We will observe further, however, that the resolu- 
tion to appoint this Committee of Inquiry is found- 
ed upon the aflirmations of the two resolutions 
next | pacers and obviously suggesting it. There 
would seem to us, in this fact, a limit, or modifica- 
tion of the inquiry, within the narrower bounds of 
an investigation as to the extent and effect of the 
apprehended exclusion of the Bible and prayer 
from the public schools, and the duty of the 
Church in its relation to the existing State provi- 
sion or system of popular education. 

In regard to our relations, as a Church, to the 
system of public or State schools, there is, per- 
haps, a considerable change in the circumstances 
which characterized the earlier times of this 
‘country. Churches then, as such, had great, even 
controlling influence in the management of the 
schools. The law provided for a certain amount 
of religious instruction in them. Prayer, the 
Bible, and even the Shorter Catechism, and the 
inspection, examination, and instruction of Chris- 
tian pastors, were a partof the system in New 
Engiand. This legal provision has, we think, 
been modified, if not altogether abolished. Within 
the territory of the Presbyterian Church, where it 
is not known to us that such legal provisions ex- 
isted, and where, indeed, the public school system 
is of later origin and growth than that of New 
England, the churches and ministry, nevertheless, 
exercised great influence over the schools estab- 
lished by private enterprise, or ibly, in some 
cases by town or borough provision. The schools 
were open to the visitation of ministers, as such, 
and the Bible, and, in perbaps many cases, al- 
though not in all, the Catechism was taught. In 


York and New Jersey, in 1766, and 1735, and the 
General Assembly in 1799, adopting resolutions 
enjoining ministers, congregations, sessions, and 
Presbyteries, in regard to the selection of teachers, 
and the character of the religious instruction. It 
is evident that these resolutions contemplated an 
easiness of access to the schools (partaking now of 
the parochial foundation, and now of private, and 
sometimes of both,) such as is open nowhere to the 
same extent at this day, (when schools are made 
up of various denominations,) and such an access 
as is not open at all to the public schools, but is 
rather closed up by the law. It is true that our 

rivilege as individual citizens, and our duties as 

hristian citizens, coincide in that right which 
pertains to us in the exercise of the franchise, as 
electors of school officers, in the use of argument, 
and even in the utterance of Sy and remon- 
strances, and recommendations éhurches and 
Synods. And all thisduty of vigilance remains to 
us to be asserted and employed, as fully as it was 
inculeated by our fathers. Nevertheless, it is only 
as equal citizens that we can exercise it efficiently 
at all, when we are called to act beyond our 
domain in the parochial, or church-school, or be- 
yond our influence and privilege as patrons of the 
private or cor te schools we choose to support. 

This diminished control is recognized in the 
very able report adopted by the Assembly in 
1844. On the basis of that report the Assembl 
established its recommendation, and in so far as it 
had the power to devise and sustain it, its system 
of parochial schools. But while it recognized the 
danger of a public system of popular education, 
as liable to become en through the caprices 
of popular majorities, the whims of legislatures, 
oniidke manifest tendencies that way, the Assem- 
bly did not repudiate the public school. In 1854 
it adopted the following resolution, viz: 

“« Resolved, That the General Assembly, by affirm- 
ing the Church to be one of the parties in educa- 
tion, and by acting on that principle (the estad- 
lishment of church-schools) in accordance with the 

ractice of all the Reformed Caurches, has never 
denied the importance of State co-operation in 
this great work, however defective it may be'in 
some parts of the country; but on the contrary 
rejoices in the general enlightenment of the 
masses under the public school system, and hopes 
that all Presbyterians, besides supporting their 
own institutions, will continue, as heretofore, to be 
known as the sound friends of general education 
throughout the country, and as the advocates of 
the introduction of the Bible into the common 
schools.” (Minutes, 1854, p. 31.) 

This conclusion seems to us to indicate the true 
ground to be occupied by us asa Church at this 
time. We are aware that leading minds in our 
own Church have differed as to any policy whose 
design or tendency is to segregete our Presbyterian 
children from the children of the country in the 
common schools. But we must consider the state 
of things in the midst of which we are, and make 
the best use of it that is possible. The redigious 
education of our youth must primarily be the care 
of parents, ministers, ruling elders, parochial and 
Sunday-schools, &c., where our rights and duties 
are unembarrassed by any public or exterior con- 
trol. We may care for it in the privgte and 
corporate schools, “where,” to use the qualifica- 
tion of the old Synod in 1766, we “consistently 
can.” (Digest, p. 585.) And we must use our 
rights as citizens with pee vigilance, in secur- 
ing to the public school system the largest prac- 
tical element of religious and moral instruction 
which the rights of a common system admit, and 
which, it is proper to say, the school system of 
this State does admit and retain to a very desir- 
able extent. 

In the city of New York the system of public 
schools has been removed from the control of the 
original close corporation of the Public School 
Society to that of the pe e at large, under the 


rules for the election o cers and the adminis- 
tration of their trust, prescribed by the 


these circumstances, we find the old Synod of New | 


ture. These schools are numerous; they en- 
joy full endowments in their unlimited power of 
taxation for their support; their standard of eda- 
cation is ero ¢ ; and they are 

popular. Itis true, ind that they are ox 

to hazards of various kinds, and especially as to 
their religious character, by being subject to par- 
tisan ambition and perversion, by means of the 
atitiing policy ant unstable moods of the electors, 
an e unseemly conflicts between and 
local Boards of control. of 
our own ®, a5 well as of others of ene test 


citizens, deem ita duty to send their children 
them; some, because o -- 


Now, we do not find that the actual amount of 
religious instruction therein is less than was given 
un the old Public School Society. Besides be. - 
ing open to our visitation as eitizens, with all the 
moral influence derived from official and 
position, and even to the inculeation of mare) 
common religious truth by the visitors, the moat 
of schools are daily opened with preyer and the 
reading of the Scriptures. This is as miuch as, 
and perhaps more than could be said ‘of many 
private schools of this day, or of the XL when 

our Committee were themselves at school. There 

as been some conflict of opinion as to the consti- 
tutional tight of the Board of Education to require 
the Bible te be read in their schools, That ques- 
tion can be easily settled by an appeal to the Le. 
gislature. We need hardly say that we believe 
the islature intended to give this right; and 
that if it is invoked, as we think it ought to be, it 
will give it unmistakeably. In the meantime the 
State expressly disallowa the prohibition of the 
Scriptures. And under the force of the discussion 
which the question bas undergone, the Board of 
Education has, by the vote of the people of the 
city of New York, been so changed in its constitu. 
ent elements and sentiment, that the action of last 
year has been reversed by a decisive vote, and the 
principals of all the schools bave been required, 
under the forfeiture of their salaries, to read the 
Bible daily in their several schools. .There is, 
therefore, not yet at least, any legislative or ad- 
ministrative pronunciation against the Bible and. 
prayer. There is only in a very few schools a 
disposition, on the part of the local officers, to re- 
bel against the General Board; and’ the attempt 
that they have made to exclude the Bible is in a 
mately to bring the question before the Legislature,, 
te be adjusted by authoritative exposition or clear- 
er enactinent. 

It is the policy of our people, and of our nation, 
to promote the commingling of our youth and of 
all our citizens, so as to coalesce as one united ho- 
inogeneous population. If the schools are reparated 
into denominations, they tend thus far to produce: 
sects and factions among the citizens. The publio 
funds for education would be perverted or was 
by being thrown into the scramble. The with- 
drawment from the schools of the pupils who come 
from religious families, and the abandonment of 
supervision and care by religious citizens, would 
leave the schools to be composed of the irreligi 
and their control to the same baleful influence, a 
there would soon be established a system of “god- 
less schools” indeed; and within their sphere, and 
in due time beyond it, an union worse than that 
of Church and State—the practical, and insolently 
avowed, union of Atheism and State! For our- 
selves and our patriotic duty, we should, by such 
abandonment, forego and lose all that influence 


which, as Christian citizens, we now 
use, with prodigious and controlling efficiency, 
both in the practical management and control of 
the schools, and in the presence of our children in 
their classes. Of that influence none can deprive 
us but ourselves while we are true citizens. And 
it is impossible—as jealous sectarians have found 
out long ago, with insolent, but hitherto impotent 
effort to counteract it—that the commingling of 
American children and the children of Nlighous 
families with the children of immigrants, &o. in 
the common schools, should not be followed, as 
with the force of a leavening element, by the 
gradual, but certain diffusion and salting power 
of those domestic and social. moral and religious, 
and genuinely American ideas, which are ineul- 
cated and developed with amazing and trans- 
forming energy, from the influence of our famil 
altars, and from the bosoms of our co 
American homes and hearts. 3 

We speak that we do know; we testify that we 
have seen; and that which any man may see and 
know who will but consider the patent —— 
of differing nationalities and religions, as they are 
Jain to mingle under our institutions. Parteki 
aliment of soil, becomin = - 
ated and homogeneous, they grow together inte 
one people, and rejoice in irrefragable union, iden- 
tified in the privilege and possession of one coun- 
ry. one constitution, one God and Saviour, one 
inheritance presided over by religion, liberty, and 
law. It is our firm conviction that, under 
our people may be relied on, in the 
that summon them to the assertion of their ances- 
tral virtue, and of their cherished rights, and du- 
ties, and i A vast majority of our peo- 
ple are ultimately to be relied on for the honour 
of God's holy Sabbath and Holy Bible, and for sus- 
taining those chosen leaders of their own number 
who will devote themselves to the sanctification of 
our public schools with the word of God and with 
prayer. As Christian citizens, therefore, it be- 
comes us to sustain the nt system, and to 
rally around all our institutions, so long as they 
honour the word of God and promote the welfare 
of our people—blessing and blessed with that hal- 
lowed prosperity which his grace can give us in 
the Church, the Home, and the School. 

We submit, in conclusion, the following resolu- 
tions, viz: 

1. Resolved, That the Synod reiterates its strong 
and solemn conviction that the public schools 
should enjoy the influence of the daily reading of 
the Holy Scriptures; and that while the a 
_—— is continued, it is not expedient to abandon 
the policy of State education, so as to leave it to 
be ~ exclusively by private or ecclesiasti- 
cal effort. 

2. Resolved, That the Committee be discharged. 

8. Irenszeus Prime, William Bannard, A. M. 
Lyon, Aaron B. Belknap, and John M. Krebs, 
Committee. 

Yew York, October 18, 1859. 

The report and resolutions were 
by the Synod unanimously, and ordered to 
be published under the direction of the Com- 


mittee. 


For the Presbyterian. = 
SYNODICAL PROCEEDINGS. 


SYNOD OF BUFFALO. 


Messrs. Editors—The late meeting of this 
Synod at Geneseo was one of unusual interest. 
I may say, indeed, that it has been deemed by 
many its most interesting and important ses- 
sion. By previous appointment a Committee 
‘had arranged to give the sessions a more than 
usual religious character and influence, which 
was done with most gratifying success. 
Thursday evening a large audience assembled 
in the hall where the Central Church worship 
while their edifice is constructing, and lis 
tened with great pleasure and t toa die 
course by the Rev. Henry Neill of Detroit, 
(the last Moderator being pastor of the Gene- 
seo Church) on that noble and fruitful theme, 
a Righteousness of God Received by Faith 

one.” 

Mr. Niell was subsequently elected Modera- 
tor. His peculiarly genial temperament is 
helpful to the Detroit pastor on many Occa- 
sions, not the least important of which bei 
those in which he is called to anticipate 
allay the earnest emotions which debate is 
likely to occasion, and which, unchecked, may 
proceed to undesirable extremes. Most ha 
pily, there arose but one occasion, and 
which this characteristic found room for illus 
tration, and that but fora moment. We had 
no judicial case. The longest time was de- 
voted to Geneseo Academy, the future of 
which depends much upon present and most 
vigorous action. By invitation, the Syned 
spent two hours at the Institution, listening to 
addresses and essays and music, from the 
pupils, following which were emi- 
nently appropriate and instructive from the 

oderator, retaries Lowrie and Happer- 
sett, Judge Skigper, and Rev. Nicholl ys 
shall; and measures already inaugurated 
endowing the Institution were seconded by 
the Synod, and promise an early completion 
of this most needful measure. Jt must euc- 
ceed. It requires but that some one canvass 
the Synodical district, and the work is done. 
More than half the amount is already on 
per. Important measures were taken in fur- 
therance of the Boards of Missions, Fo 
and Domestic, the claims of which were 
presented by Drs. Happersett and Lowrie. 


As to the religious aspects of the meeting, 
they were as follows: , 

1. Upon the Moderator taking his chair in the 
morning, one-half hour was devoted to sacred ser- 
vices. ese were not before, but formed an inte- 
gral = of the meetings of the body. 

2. Sermons were delivered, on Friday evening, 
by the Rev. Mr. Nassau of Warsaw; on 
afternoon, by the Rev. Mr. Patten of Semeéa; on 
Sabbath morning, by the Rev. Mr. Kempshall of 
Batavia; in the A tna sacramental services 
were conducted by the Rev. Mr. Faris of Phelps, 
and the Rev. Mr. Ki of Greece; at 


by the Rev. Mr. Miller of ensburg. On the 
same day, the Rev. Mr. Neill preached in the 
Becond Presb i the Rev. Messrs. 


yterian e 
Patten of Seneca, and Pritchard of Geneva, in the 
Methodist Church. 


3%. A er and conference meeting of large 
pambers and deep interest was held on Saturday 
evening. 


Tt will appear from the above that’ almost 


Legisla- | one-half of the hours during which Syaod-was 


and 


Andia, letter to the North 
ian Advocate, thus speaks. of 
interview with the beloved and spgstolic 
‘9 they would use the advantages which they are 
E ee taxed to provide; and some, on account of the 
excessive labours wai narrow means which require them to use the free 
worn from his He schools for the educatiou of their children, 
tains, however, s genial spirit, a glow of 
E triumph in the steady prosecution of his 
4 ehosen work—the religious training of youth, 
3 is,. ministers and catechists, to take the lead | 
j in the conversion of India. It can hardly ee 
be ssid, however, that the results, so far, 
. justify such a conclusion, or that such an 
‘ ageticy, on any scale commensurate with the 
wants of the country, can be. created at an 
| earlier day; it will be—if le—a work 
: of time, perhaps of generations. 
* Dr. Duff is not in well-doing; he | 
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A of 
which will, it is hoped, 
Iness, until they 
ba 


‘od. at 606 ut t P ; 
and at 530 Broadway, New Yor«. 


SATURDAY, November 26, 1859. 


Letrer rrom Caina.—Onar 
readers will find in our paper avother in- 
teresting letter from the Rev. Mr. Martin, 
Mr. Ward’s interpreter in China. 


“Deata or a Missronany.—A letter 
from the Rev. W. A. P. Martin, dated 
Shanghai, China, August 24th, brings in- 
télligence of the death of the Rev. W. 
Aitchisen, one of the missionaries, who was 
taken away after a short illness at Peking, 
where also he was buried. Want of space 
compels us to defer the letter till next 
week. . 


ABRIVAL In have received 
® letter from the Rev. Dr. Happer, stating 
that he and his family arrived safely in 
China on the 4th of September, after a 
yoyage of ninety-two days. Mrs. Happer, 
whose health had been infirm, suffered 
a deal during the voyage, and was 
much exhausted by it, but it was hoped 

e that after a little rest on shore, she would 
recruit. Dr. Happer says: The unfortunate 
and unwise difficulty of the Allies near to 
Peking, of which you have long ago re- 
ceived the accounts, has clouded the pros- 
pect somewhat in China. But the Lord 
reigns, and he has given ‘the heathen to 
his Son for an inheritance, and the utter- 


most parts for a possession. 


— 


Sent To FatTHer CHINIQUY. 
—The Rey. Mr. Staples requests us to 
state that when the clothing now on the 
way for Father Chiniquy’s colony is re- 

. ceived, there will be enough to supply 
their wants for the present. This is highly 
creditable to the Christian public, who have 
so promptly and generously responded to 
the appeals in‘behalf of this needy people. 
As the remarkiof Mr. Staples is confined to 
clothing, no doubt contributions in money 
would still be acceptable. One of the most 
beneficent acts towards the colonists would 
be te lend them money at the ordinary in- 
terest, to relieve them from the ruinous 
tates they are now paying—sometimes as 
much as thirty-six per cent. per annuw, for 
which their farms are mortgaged. Their 
distresses compelled them to procure these 
loans. We regret to learn that certain 
parties, headed by a Romanist, are stirring 
up fresh troubles for the colonists. 


Revival Missguri.—A correspond- 
entat Fulton, Missouri, writing to the of- 
fice of the Presbyterian under date of No- 
vember 14th, says: 

‘‘A meeting of great interest has been in 
progress for more than two weeks in the 

Auxvasse Church in this county, twelve 
miles north-east of this city, under the min- 
isterial labours of the Rev. 8. A. Mutch- 
more and the pastor, the Rev. Jeptha Har- 
rison, D.D. Nearly sixty persons have 
united with the Church on a public profes- 
sion of their faith, and there are still those 
who are anxiously inquiring the way of life. 
_ This church has been very much neglected 
of late years, having had no pastor for four 
or five years preceding the last. The breth- 
ren there may now see how slothful and 
negligent they have been, since a single 
r of labour has produced such a glorious 
est. I trust that as the fallow ground 
has been broken anew, they will hereafter 
go forth more cheerfully to the work. Their 
meeting closed yesterday. 
* ©The church in this place also, under 
the charge of the Rev. W. W. Robertson, 
has been blessed much within the last year. 
Yesterday, being the regular communion 
season, nine united with the Church, three 
By returning letter, previously taken from 
is church, and six by examination.” 


CHanGE or Retation.—At a meeting 
‘of the Presbytery of St. Paul, on the 8th 
of November, the Rev. Porter H. Snow 
was received as a member of the Presbytery 
from “ Bureau Association of Congregation- 
al Ministers” in Illinois, and appointed to 
labour as stated supply to the Presbyterian 
Churoh at Lake City, Minnesota. 


Tae Last or JAyNE’s 
Hall, which has become so indissolubly and 
so delightfully connected with the revival 
in Philadelphia, is no more to Ye hallowed 
as the chosen place of prayer and praise for 
God’s people. The proprietor, Vr. Jayne, 
who with great generosity for so long a 
timé furnished it without charge to the 
Noon-day Prayer-meeting, having deter- 
amined to.devote the building to commer- 
cial purposes, it is now uadergoing altera- 
‘tions’ with a view to thatend. The last 
‘meeting held in it was the anniversary of 
the. Young Men’s Christian Association, 
whieh took place on the 17th inst., and it 
‘was an appropriate finale to the long-to-be- 
‘Femembered history of that Hall. The 
gtowd was probably quite as compact as 
chad éver before been witnessed there, and 
“the meeting was characterized by au ani- 
mated Ohbristian zeal. Though this Hall 
was by no means well adapted to speaking 
sand: hearing; and though for this reason 
there. will be no loss in going elsewhere, 
yet the associations connected with it could 
not but awaken emotions of pain when the 
bour.came for meeting there no more for 
ever. We do not doubt, however, that 
Jayne's Hall will be remembered by multi- 

tades through all eternity. 
* We may mention for the benefit of stran- 
_ | gore visiting Philadelphia that the Noon- 
4 . “a y Prayer-meeting is now held again in 
- othe Sansom. Street Church. The second 
anniversary of this prayer-meeciog was held 
-on, Wednesday last—a 
-easion. 
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from the of ‘Domestic 


5 ing for aid to enable them to meet 
the pressing demands upon their treasury. 


has been acting upon the idea suggested at 


' the last General Assembly as to a more en- 


ergetic, aggressive system in carrying on 
their work. We learn that they have been 
planting mission stations in Kansas, Daco- 
tah, Washington Territory, and other of 
tbe more newly settled portions of our 


| country, antl that they are making efforts 


to increase the number of labourers in Cali- 
fornia, whilst the recently organized South- 
western Committee are vigorously at work 
for the more adequate supply of that region. 
This is just what the Church wants. It is 
what the Board has been complained of for 
too much neglecting; and now that they are 
zealously pushing forward their operations, 
they surely sbould not be hampered by 
pecuniary embarrassments. There is not a 
nobler work to be done under the sun, than 
that which lies before this Board in this 
land. The resources of the Church for 
doing it, at least so far as financial ability 
is concerned, are ample. Our people have 
been blessed with an abundance of this 
world’s goods, let them learn to use these 
gifts with a larger generosity. 

The claims of the Board of Domestic 
Missions, however, is not the only stimulus 
which should incite to an enlarged liberal- 
ity. We published last week an equally 
earnest appeal from the Board of Kduca- 
tion. God is raising up a greatly augment- 
ed band of young men for the ministry, 
and their wants must be provided for as 
well as those of the Institutions under the 
care of the Board, at which many of them 
are receiving their preparatory training for 
the sacred office. It must also be borne in 
mind that pledges have been made to the 
Board of Foreign Missions of additional 
means to enable them to take charge of the 
Choctaw Mission, in case the anticipated 
arrangements are consummated. This will 
require no small sum. 

The Colportage Fund of the Board of 
Publication, too, is greatly in want, being 
several thousand dollars in arrears, and we 
presume the Church Extension Committee 
is in like manner in need of largely in- 
creased resources. 

We trust that these claims will be looked 
in the face in all their amplitude. If our 
Church is to do its work on a scale cor- 
responding to its responsibilities and to 
the field open for its occupancy, more 
movey must be forthcoming, not simply in 
this crisis, but permanently. Our rich 
people, our poor people, and all our peo- 
ple, must learn new lessons in the grace of 
giving. The standard of liberality of other 
days will not suffice “for such a time as 
this.” The carrying out of the Scripture 
rule, that “every one” should give, that 
they should do it habitually and systemati- 
cally, and that the giving should be in 
proportion as God has prospered them, is 
the great desideratum. Let this be done, 
and there will be no lack of funds, how- 
ever rapidly and widely the operations of 
benevolence may be extended. We sin- 
cerely trust that the adoption of this plan 
of systematic giving by the General Assem- 
bly and our other Church courts may not 
prove a mere nominal thing. Resolutions 
and injunctions of themselves will not an- 
swer, nor will simply the preparation and cir- 
culation of schedules forthe work. Church 
sessions should set themselves vigorously to 
getting the machinery fairly going. They 
should see that every church member has 
at least the opportunity of contributing to 
the specified objects. Whether there be a 
prospect of getting much or little at the 
outset, let the system be fairly inaugurated, 
and it will work its way. 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Few months since, the heated sectional 
agitation which in late years has 
been thought by many to threaten the per- 
petuity of the Union, seemed to have sub- 
sided, and there was ground to hope, as 
regards that particular strife, the country 
might again be at peace. But such was 
not to be the fact. In an evil hour, John 
Brown, of Pottawotomie memory, lighted 
the incendiary torch, and how far the con- 
flagration is to extend, the future alone can 
show. It cannot be concealed, however, 
that this act has done more to exasperate 
some of the slave-holding states, and to 
awaken dissatisfaction with the Union, than 
any event which has hitherto occurred. 
The political party which has been con- 
sidered the most hostile to slavery, has 
always disavowed any disposition to make 
aggressions on the slave states, and hence 
we do not regard the present difficulties as 
necessarily involving party politics. But 
here is a band of fanatics, which has en- 
tered the territory of a slave-holding state, 
and, in defiance of sovereign rights, and of 
the Constitution of the United States, made 
war upon existing institutions, taking forci- 
ble possession of government arms, and mur- 
dering peaceable citizens. This fact, in con- 
nection with the eulogisms in some places 
upon the actors in the atrocity, and especially 
upon its instigator and leader, have been in- 
terpreted by some in the South, as indica- 
tive of the general feeling pervading the 
non-slaveholding states. We do not by any 
means believe such a conclusion to be war- 
ranted. We feel assured that the great 
body of the people in the non-slave-holding 
states, execrate the doings of Brown and 
his confederates, and that whatever may be 
the plea for a commutation of Brown’s sen- 
tence on the ground of policy, when he 
shall have suffered the penalty of his 
crimes, the general feeling of the North 
will be that he has reaped the reward of 
his deeds. 

A few fanatics may be pleased to dese- 
crate the name of Washington by compar- 
ing such a man with that matchless model 
of lofty purity, honour, and patriotism; or 
blasphemously compare a murderer, whose 
hands are reeking with blood, to our blessed 
Saviour; but such things, we need hardly 
say, are equally as revolting to the great 
body of the people of North as they are at 
the South. 

As this journal bas an extensive cir- 
culation in the South, and reaches many 
leading minds in that, as well as other por- 
tions of the Union, we have thought it due 
to our position that we should say these 
few words, to correct erroneous impres- 
sions, and in order in some measure, if 
possible, to allay exasperation, which we 
feel assured is based to a great extent on a 
misapprehension of the real state of things. 
We freely confess that we look with great 
anxiety to the possible issues of this un- 
happy excitement. The fact that Congress 
is about to meet, bringing together mem- 
bers from the different sections in the heat 
of angry passions, may well awaken appre- 
hensions as to the result, when the doings 
at Harper’s Ferry are brought upon the 
floors for debate. Surely it behooves all 
who love our country to use their influence 
in every practicable way to pour oil on the 
troubled waters, and to endeavour as far as 
practicable to promote a spirit of concilia- 


most interesting oc- | 


tion and forbearance. specially should 


all God’s people offer fervent! prayer that | 
He who rules among the @ations, an 
whose kied providence has been s0 sigually 
manifested to‘our country, may turn aside 


impending dangers, and preserve in its in- 


 tegrity this glorious confederacy. 
We sre gratified to state that this Board | = 


‘A CORRECTION. 


IIE Boston Recorder denies having 
«rather sneered” at the Old-school 
Presbyterians, during the late meeting of 
the Synod of Albany in that city. We 
are most happy to hear this from our long 
respected and worthy contemporary. Such 
a course would have been at variance with 
‘its usual fraternal feelings toward our body. 
Our correspondent was no doubt mistaken, 
and we regret that the statement was made. 
With great pleasure we transfer to our 
columns the following very pleasant words 
from the Recorder, speaking, as they evi- 
dently do, the language of the heart. 

‘We solemnly aver that we have heartily 
rejoiced in the efforts of our Old-school 
brethren to strengthen their interests in 
Boston, both because there are Presbyterians 
here of a foreign origin, who cannot be 
made to develope their strength for good 
through Congregational churches, and be- 
cause what strength is added to these 
churches is so much influence gained to the 
interests of what we regard as essentially 
sound doctrine. That has been the state 
of our heart in the matter. And we are 
the more surprised at such a charge coming 
from such a source, because the correspon- 
dent of the Presbyterian in a previous 
paper stated that one of the brethren con- 
nected with our office presided in the Old 
South prayer-meeting, and gave a cordial 
welcome to the Synod when they attended 
there. So that putting the two together, 
we stand accused of hypocrisy as well as of 
sneers.” 

Our contemporary may rest assured that 
its kind expressions are appreciated, and 
that the Presbyterian will never intentionally 
do injustice to so staunch a friend of truth 
as the Boston Recorder. 


DR. CHEEVER AND HfS CHURCH. 


E referred last week to the anomalous 
fact that Dr. Cheever was directly 
and indirectly soliciting money from Eng- 
land to sustain him in his wild abolition 
crusade. When this gentleman first came to 
New York he became popular as a preach- 
er and author. A spacious and elegant 
stone church was subsequently erected for 
him, and a large congregation gathered. 
The violence and frequency of his abo- 
lition tirades wearied the patience of no 
inconsiderable portion of his flock, and 
caused a secession. This only rendered 
him more determived, and we should judge 
from the fact of his appeal to Kogland, 
that the people of his charge were either 
unable or unwilling to support him, or per- 
haps both. That there is not a perfect 
harmony between him and his church 
officers appears from the recent publication 
of the following action of his Trustees, who 
have the management of the money affairs 
of the congregation. While it does not fur- 
nish any insight into the pecuniary condi- 
tion of his church, it is sufficiently pointed 
as a personal rebuke directed against him- 
self: 

Whereas, The Board learn, through the pub- 
lic prints, that a Miss Johnstone has made 
appeals to the people of Great Britain for 
funds to sustain the Church of the Puritans; 
and it appears by a letter of the a of the 
church, addressed to the Rev. C. II. Spurgeon 
of England, that he (the pastor) and some 
individuals have authorized Miss Johnstone to 
collect money in Great Britain for this pur- 
pose; and, 

Whereas, In the opinion of this Board, such 
an ap is contrary to the best interests of 
the church and society, and calculated to 
injure them in the estimation of the Christian 
public, since the contributions sought are for 
the purpose of meeting the ordinary expenses 
of worship, which rightfully belong to the 
congregation to pay; therefore, 

Resolved, That this Board disavow all re- 
sponsibility for the acts of Miss Johnstone, as 
authorized by the Society or its Trustees. 


Since the above was in type, we have 
seen the letter which Dr. Cheever directed 
to Mr. Spurgeon and others, among whom 
we are sorry to see the name of Dr. Cand- 
lish of Edinburgh, who, if he had any true 
notion of Dr. Cheever’s course, could not 
certainly favour the collection of money in 
England to promote his insane movements. 
This letter is a curiosity in itself, and 
strongly indicates the mono-maniac. We 
subjoin a passage or two: 

“Your inquiries as to Miss Johnstone’s ef- 
forts for our Church, and the necessity of it, 
are natural and just. We did- not anticipate 
nor intend the publicity rather unexpectedly 
given to her mission. From the very urgency 
of the case, and the greatness of our danger— 
being not only surrounded by enemies with- 
out, but beset by foes within—we could not 
ourselves take any church action concerning 
this appeal; but a few of us, convinced that 
we must have aid from some quarter or be 
conquered, consented that Miss Johnstone 
should make what effurt she could in Great 
Britain, and gave her our authentication. At 
the same time, we made every effort for aid 
from friends here outside our own Church, 
and, by God’s blessing, met with such success 
that we were carried safely through the finan- 
cial year, and entered on the necessary ar- 
rangements for another. By the entire dis- 
missal of the disaffected party in our church, 
we are now stronger in the spirit and strength 
of harmony and unity, but much weakened in 
pecuniary ability, so that the same appeal for 
aid must be renewed, and efficient aid must be 
given, in order that we may be enabled to 
maintain this citadel of Christ’s free gospel 
amidst such continued and strenuous efforts 
for our defeat. I assure you that we do great- 
ly need whatever aid we can get. If it please 
God to keep us, we shall be kept; and he will 
provide the way, whether through friends 
here or abroad. But the conflict is terrible; 
and the array of prejudice, fashion, wealth, 
‘power, anger, wrath, and malice against us, 
with the weight of all the Christian cunserva- 
tism of the country denouncing our course, 
and slandering us as Robespierres and fana- 
tics, render it next to impossible for us to in- 
crease in numbers or ability, for men will not 
join us, except it be here and there a true- 
hearted Abolitionist whom God sends. God 
has stirred up some such, and brought them 
from other churches to ours; and this one 
thing has been our preservation, for without 
such aid we must have gone down; but at 
present no new friends come to our support, 
while yet the battle waxes hotter and more 
desperate. The timid begin to declare that 
we must give up all idea of sustaining our- 
selves; that it is useless to attempt doing any 
thing longer; that it is.manifest that preach- 
ing against the sin of slavery is so horribly 
unpopular that, if any man or church under- 
take it, they cannot be supported, but must 
fail; that we had better give up while we may 
do so with some dignity, and not be starved 
out. This cowardice is most injurious to our 
cause. We can depend only on a very fow. 

* * * 


“Our expenses are so heavy, in consequence 
of our heavy ground rent, in addition to all 
the ordinary charges of a prominent church in 
this city, that we cannot of ourselves meet 
them; and my course in proclaiming God’s 
word so freely and fully against slavery and 
slaveholding—as the sin of man-stealing, set 
by God in the same category with the guilt of 
murder—is so unpopular, arrays all the Chris- 
tian expediency of all the Churches against 
us with so much bitterness, that it would be 
quite impossible to make an appeal for aid 
with any hope of success, even tu the churches 
of our own denomination. Too many of them 
heartily desire our downfall, and, I ruppose, 
expect year after year to see it. That we 
have been sustained as we have is a wonder; 
and to maintain the miracle, if it please God 
to maintain it, we must have pecuniary aid. 
My church will keep united, and will rally 
around me in defence of my preaching against 
slavery, only while the few who do not intend 
to relinquish the struggle are enabled to = 

en- 


vide the ways aod means of meeting our 
7 
“Meantime, we got no aid from the visitors 


ciencies. 
who came to us from abroad, from your own 
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éogntry or elsewhete, for are alwa 
suaded into a most politic silenee, and 
generally some object to accomplish, they de- 
sire to keep on the best terms with all parties, 
and, on the whole, are rally persu 
into the impression that Abolitionits are 
8 ‘injudicious and fanatical set of men, 
and that the sin of slavery has more to be 
said in on ite behalf than Abolitionists 
are willing to admit. They cannot think that 
80 Many good men as they meet with in con- 
nection with this sin can be wholly mistaken, 
or wholly guilty in sanctioning it in some de- 
gree foratime. Thus their influence is with 
the slave power, not inst it; and they 
themselves, especially r travelling South, 
lose their horror of the cruelty and the crime, 
and begin to think there is no cruelty and little 
guilt inhering in it, but that the sin lies in the 
course of those radical men who do not cease, 
on the authority of God’s word, to proclaim 
slavery and slaveholding as sin, and only sin, 
continually, * * * Indeed, the very men 
who boast of being anti-slavery are op 

to Abolitionism, and denounce the Abvlition- 
ists, so that really in some respects things 
are in about as bad a state as they can be, and 
in many quarters the most diabolical pro-sla- 
very spirit is conjoined with the highest pro- 
fession of piety and orthodoxy. 

* * * Tam about publishing 
a new work on the guilt of slavery, and the 
crime of slaveholding, demonstrated by the 
Old and New Testament Scriptures; and such 
is the unpopularity of the subject that my 
publishers will not ixsue it. lam obliged to 
— by subscription, on my own responsi- 

ility.”’ 

These are remarkable confessions. They 
sufficiently prove that the author, by his 
violence, has lost the sympathy of the 
whole community in which he lives, and 
is now forced to ask support from those 
who know little of his course. 

Since the foregoing was in type, we 
learn from the daily pupers that a meeting 
of Dr. Cheever’s church was held on Mon- 
day evening last, continuing till after mid- 
nig ht. 

““A statement, drawn up by certain mem- 
bers of the church, was read, setting forth 
that it was designed to raise a fund of $50,000, 
the interest of which should pay the ground 
rent of the church. This sum was to be en- 
trusted to a Committee of seven, five of whom 
were to be members of the church, and two 
not connected with it. So long as that pulpit 
should be faithful in denouncing slavery, the 
church would have the benefit of the fund, 
but if the pastor should cease this work, the 
Committeee would be empowered to apply the 
money to some other object. At any rate, an 
anti-slavery church was to be maintained in 
New York. The Rev. J. C. Warren, the Pro- 
perty Clerk of the Police Department, offered 
resolutions in favour of Miss Johstone’s mis- 
sion, which, after a Jong and animated discus- 
sion, in which Dr. Cheever himself took part, 
were adopted about one o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 


REV. MR. GUINNESS. 


'¢am young servant of God is still en- 

gaged, with unabated zeal, in his work 
ia Philadelphia. During last week he 
preached every evening in churches of the 
various denominations. The present week 
he has preached every evening in the 
Rev. Mr. Chambers’s church, that build- 
ing being amongst the most capacious in 
the city, and conveniently located. It was 
thought best for the religious interest 
that the services should be held continu- 
ously in one place. We had another op- 
portunity of hearing Mr. Guinness on the 
afternoon of last Sabbath, when he preach- 
ed in the West Spruce Street Church, (the 
Kiev. Mr. Breed’s). His text was, « Al- 
most thou persuadest me to be a Christian.” 
The first part of the discourse was occupied 
in showing what it is to be a Christian, 
and the remainder was occupied with de- 
lineations of various conditions, in which 
the impenitent may be cousidered as in the 
condition designated by the text. The dis- 
course abounded io appeals to the hearts 
and consciences of the unconverted, often 
very familiar and direct, and we may also 
say, affectionate and touching. By far 
the most effective part, as to the matter, 
was the use made in the conclusion of the 
interview between our Lord and the woman 
taken in adultery, as illustrative of the ten- 
derness and compassion of the Redeemer. 
Whatever may be the critical estimate of 
Mr. Guinness’s pulpit productions, his 
preaching produces a very decided impres- 
sion on the masses, and great crowds have 
followed him. We have never seen a more 
thoroughly packed audience than that in 
the West Spruce Street Church. The 
aisles, vestibule, and every accessible place 
for bearing, were crowded, and probably as 
many more were compelled to go away 
because there was not even a standing 
place for them. Ladies occupied the pulpit 
steps up to the very doors. We sincerely 
trust that, whilst curiosity may draw many, 
the Spirit of God may seal the preacher’s 
messages on the hearts of his hearers, and 
make his words the wisdom and power of 
God unto salvation. 


- 


GENEROUS DONATIONS. 


E mentioned last week the very lib- 
eral donation of some five thou- 
sand dollars worth of clothing to Father 
Chiniquy’s Colony, by the Brick Church, 
New York. We have now to record a con- 
tribution of a similar character, which, all 
things considered, is equally generous, made 
by the West Spruce Street Church, Phila- 
delphia. The Rev. Mr. Breed, the pastor, 
having mentioned the claims of the same 
people to his congregation, a profusion of 
garments of every description was promptly 
forthcoming, whose aggregate value is pro- 
bably not less than two thousand dollars. 
Indeed, the contribution so far exceeded 
what was expected, that a portion of it was 
appropriated to another purpose. This 
comes,-too, not from a “rich” church, but 
from one which is but in its infancy, hav- 
ing been in existence but about three yeers, 
and having meanwhile borne pecuniary 
burdens, which may truthfully be charac- 
terized as enormous. If our churches 
would all of them contribute money, as 
some of them give clothes for the poor, our 
benevolent operations would no longer need 
to make special appeals in behalf of their 
exhausted treasuries. 

Since the above was in type, we learn 
that the ladies of the Rev. Dr. Boardman’s 
congregation, Philadelphia, have forwarded 
to Father Chiniquy seven large boxes filled 
with clothing and bedding, nearly all of it 
fresh and new. 

As the wants of this colony, in this par- 
ticular, are now supplied, we hope that an 
equal generosity will be extended to our 
poor missionaries, some of whom we under- 
stand are in a really pitiable condition. 
The Board of Domestic Missions will gladly 
take charge of such boxes, or give any in- 
formation desired as to the kind of clothing 
needed in particular cases. 


Tue Bisve Irary.—A letter from 
Florence says:—“I saw at Parma and Bo- 
logna, and every where throughout the 
Emilia, signal proofs of the activity of the 
London Biblical Socicties. Fine copies of 
the ‘Italian Diodati,’ or Protestant transla- 
tion of the Old and New Testaments, were 
either sold at very low prices or evgn freely 
distributed by their agents. I hear now 
that an elegant building is rising in this 
city, in the Piazza Barbano, or Dell’ Indi- 
pendenza, which is to be a temple consecra- 
ted to the worship of the ‘ National Italian’ 
or ‘Reformed Catholic’ Church. A small 
congregation, at variance with the estab- 
lished Roman Catholic communion, already 
existsin Florence, and since last April what 
may be called ‘ Protestant’ service has been 
performed weekly in the Italian language 
with open doors,’ 


BALLOONING. 


NFLATION is the order of the day, 
both for men and balloons. Perhaps 
the latter is the more inoffensive, if not 
the more innocent of the two. The evils 
attending it are necessarily confined to a 
few; its benefits are as yet very doubtful. 
The cause of science has been advanced 
by former ascensions in a very moderate 
degree. To astonish a gaping crowd and 
make a little money have been the principal 
achievements. The mania is, however, 
assuming more formidable features, and we 
hear of one Professor (!) constructing a bal- 
loon so gigantic as to promise a speedy 
voyage across the Atlantic, carryiog its 
own steam engine with it; and another 
Professor suggesting the possibility of fab- 
ricating one of sheet-copper which shall 
carry ten thousand passengers. 

This looks like business, and who knows, 
as the sage query is, what may be the 
result? The copper-rivetted monster may 
yet be used to transport the tens of thou- 
sands of the lovers of foreign travel to 
Paris or Vienna for a week’s amusement 
and pleasure, or to accommodate the tens 
of thousands, who deserve to be transported 
| to some far-off penal colony at the ends of 
the earth. It would certainly be novel to 
have advertisements of the sailing of a 
balloon to Australia or Japan, with first-rato 
accommodations for thousands, at low fares 
and the promise of a quick passage. Or 
how pleasantly exciting to have an occa- 
sional announcement of a collision between 
two of these monsters, miles above the 
earth, with the loss of twenty thousand 
passengers! Railroad collisions and steam- 
boat explosions, and such like trifles would 
scarcely attract attention. Who knows what 
may happen? It isa fast world in a fast 


age. 


(_TERIAN. 


Lecturinc.—The season for lecturing 
has been again initiated. We are not pre- 
pared to inveigh against the system as a 
whole, and yet we are to be convinced of its 
permanent benefits. It has already run into 
abuses of various kinds. The numerous as- 
sociations which have sprung up must each 
have its series of lectures, and the great aim 
appears to be which shall have the most tell- 
ing—that is, the most profitable, in a pecu- 
niary sense. Instruction is a secondary con- 
‘sideration. The names of itinerating ped- 
lers in literature are paraded with all the 
usual accompaniments of extravagant puf- 
fing. One is an infidel, who says very 
cutting things about superstition and big- 
otry, meaning evangelical religion; another, 
a Universalist, who discourses on liberality ; 
another is a fearless orator on treason; and 
still another is a clergyman, who makes bis 
audience laugh at his low witticisms, and 
who brings down the house as he carica- 
tures the pulpit and its clerical incumbents. 
All this may be very amusing to the thought- 
less, but to what possible good can it lead? 
We greatly fear that it unsettles the mind, 
and renders it averse to the serious and 
sober instruction of the pulpit. Nay, we 
have heard it asserted that the pulpit is to 
be superseded in this way, by an exposure 
of its dulness and prosiness. Christians 
may well pause at this, and ask themselves 
if they are doing right, when encouraging, 
by their money and presence, a system so 
abused as to bring the most sacred things 
in religion into disrepute. 

For the Presbyterian. 


THE TWO REGENERATIONS. 


There are two Regenerations, each firmly 
believed and zealously inculcated upon all 
willing minds by its advocates respectively 
in the land around us. These are what we 
may call the Spiritual, or the Actual, or 
Real Regeneration on the one hand; and, 
on the other hand, the LEcclesiastical, or 
Baptismal, or Coastructive, or Mechanical 
Regeneration. Although these two Re- 
generations are often found to co-exist in 
the same denomination of Christians, and 
even in the same congregation of worship- 
pers, yet they differ thoroughly and radical- 
ly from each other in their nature and ef- 
fects. 

The Spiritual Regeneration brings chil- 
dren to baptism that they may be brought, 
by that means, within the pale of the pro- 
mises of the covenant of grace; and that, 
in consequence of faithful domestic train- 
ing, publicly pledged in baptism, they may 
become regenerate by the baptism of the 
Spirit of the Lord, when they shall have 
arrived at such age as to be capable of per- 
sonal religion. Its language is—Train this 
child in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, and seek diligently, by such training, 
and by unceasing prayer to heaven for a 
blessing upon it, that this child may re- 
ceive the life-giving baptism of the Spirit 
when it shall come to years of personal ac- 
countability. Seek earnestly for this child 
that actual cleansing away of the pollutions 
of a fallen nature, of which this baptism 
with water is the shadow and the sign. 

The Ecclesiastical Regeneration brings 
children to baptism with an avowal that 
they are to receive their only regeneration 
in that baptism itself; that then, there, and 
by that means they are to be regenerated, 
released from sin, sanctified with the Holy 
Ghost, and receive the gift of everlasting 
life. It is regarded, not as the placing of 
the child under the promises for future 
benefit, but as the actual bestowment upon 
the child of the benefits and things pro- 
mised. In consequence of domestic nur- 
ture, it holds not that the child is to become 
regenerate hereafter, but is simply to be 
kept regenerate, and continue to enjoy the 
everlasting benediction of the - heavenly 
washing. Its theory is distinctly that the 
Spiritual Regeneration is accomplished when 
the baptism is administered. Its language 
is—Seeing now that this child, having been 
baptized, is regenerate and grafted into 
the body of Christ, let us give thanks to 
Almighty God for these benefits; and with 
one accord make our prayers unto him 
that this child may lead the rest of bis life 
according to this beginning; that is, that 
the child may never depart from the grace 
received at baptism. And this system has 
no other place to put the regeneration of 
the soul of a baptized child than at its 
baptism. If not then spiritually regener- 
ated, it cannot consistently seek its regen- 
eration at any other time. 

The Spiritual Regeneration is not bound 
to the time of baptism, nor accomplished 
through the instrumentality of baptism, but 
by the direct agency and power of the 
Spirit of God operating upon human souls, 
ordinarily through the instrumentality of 
the inspired word, but according to the 
Spirit’s own will, and laws, and rules of 
operation, as he listeth like the wind, and 
to be fully comprehended by no man, any 
more than any other act of creation can 
be fully comprehended by man. Of this 
Spiritual Regeneration, set forth in the Holy 
Scriptures in such clear and accumulated 
and sublime testimonies, baptism with water 
is either an antecedent sign, as in the case 
of the baptism of infants, or a consequent 
sign, as in the case of the baptism of be- 
lieving and repenting adults. And when 
the Holy Scriptures speak of spiritual re- 
generation as conferred in baptism; as in 
Peter’s address to the Jews at Pentecost, 


s Repent, and be baptized every one of you, 


in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remis- 
sion of sins, amd ye shall receive the gift 
of the Holy Ghost;” as in Paul’s narrative 
of what Ananias said to him in Damascus, 
«And now why tarriest thou? Arise and 
be baptized, and wash away thy sins, call- 
ing on the name of the Lord;” and as in 
Paul’s account of conversion in his Epistle 
to Titus, “Not by works of righteousness 
which we have done, but according to his 
mercy he saved us, by the washing of 
regeneration and the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost,”’ a spirit of calm and sober inter- 
pretation in the light of the several con- 
texts, and of the other Scriptures on the 
subject, will show us that the outward 
baptism is used as simply a mode of ex- 
pressing the inward baptism, according to 
the well-known laws of typical and sacra- 
mental language; that the efficacy is as- 
cribed to the inward, and not to the out- 
ward baptism, and to a public confession of 
Christ, and a publicly. avowed trust in 
Christ, even in these very Scriptures them- 
selves, which are so confidently claimed fer 
Kcclesiastical Regeneration. 

The two baptisms, that with water and 
that with the Holy Ghost, do in reality, 
rarely if ever occur at the same point of 
time, except that the believing soul pub- 
licly receiving Christian baptism, probably 
does ordinarily receive at that time a re- 
newed sealing of the Spirit. But this is 
probably never the Spirit’s original act of 
regeneration in that soul. This is the im- 
portant point in the whole matter, which, 
if clearly seen, makes all clear. So far as 
is known to man, the baptism with water 
is never the cause of the baptism with the 
Holy Ghost; never in any way produces it, 
necessitates it, or has any indissoluble con- 
nection with it. Its connection is simply 
that of a divinely appointed sign and seal, 
with the thing signified and sealed. 

The two baptisms did occur about the 
same time, it is true, at the baptism of our 
blessed Lord. Yet his baptism with water 
was not the cause of his baptism with the 
Holy Ghost, but merely the accompanying 
sign of it. His baptism with water—what 
indeed was it? Was it such a baptism to 
repentance a8 others received from John 
the Baptist? He had no sin to repent of. 
Was it such a baptism of faith as others 
received in Christian baptism? He was 
not saved by faith. He was never lost; 
and was himself the object of faith. It 
was not probably either John’s baptism, or 
Christian baptism, such as others received. 
It was in all probability simply his ablution 
for the priesthood. «He began to be about 
thirty years old” when he came to be bap- 
tized, as the Aaronic priests were to be 
thirty years old when they were brought 
before the congregation and “ washed with 
water.” And the Spirit descended upon 
our Lord from heaven at his baptism, in 
fulfilment of the pouring of anointing oil 
upon the head of Aaron and his sons. 
This seems to afford no argument what- 
ever for the indissoluble connection of 
regeneration with baptism; and the same 
remark may be applied to cases of the gift 
of miraculous powers among the extraor- 
dinary arrangements of the apostolic age. 

The Ecclesiastical Regeneration calls on 
God in prayer, when an infant is brought 
to baptism, that then and there it may re- 
ceive remission of sins by Spiritual Regener- 
ation, through the instrumentality of the 
baptism with water, and as its necessary or 
ordinary consequence. And when the ac- 
tion of baptism has been performed, then 
hearty thanks are given to God that it hath 


pleased him to regenerate that infant by his 


Holy Spirit, to receive it for his own child 
by adoption, and to incorporate it into his 
holy Church. Thus Spiritual Regeneration 
is held to be conferred by baptism with 
water; but yet not by all baptism with wa- 
ter. Butthe power of the water of baptism 
to regenerate the soul is held to have been 
received from the courts of heaven, through 
the connecting links of a very long, dark, 
and doubtful genealogy, steeped for centu- 
ries in the saddest and the deepest of spirit- 
ual ignorance and of moral pollution. On 
the scheme of the Spiritual Regeneration, 
an infant receives baptism because it is 
already in a state of salvation, through the 
covenant of grace; and the baptism does 
not create, cause, produce, or effect that 
state of salvation; but is a divinely ap- 
pointed sign and seal of it. On the scheme 
of the Eeclesiastical Regeneration, an in- 
fant is brought to baptism to put it into 
a state of salvation. The baptism is the 
act and instrument which envgrafts it into 
Christ and saves it. On the Spiritual plan, 
the child is baptized because it isin a state 
of salvation. On the Ecclesiastical plan, 
the child is baptized to put it into a state 
of salvation. On the Spiritual plan, God's 
Spitit saves, and man’s administration re- 
cognizes and publishes the salvation. On 
the Ecclesiastical plan, man’s administra- 
tion has the Spirit of God bound to it, 
and conveys that Spirit or withholds it, at 
man’s will. 

The justification of the sinner, through 
the merits of the Lord Jesus Christ, re- 
ceived by faith, is a cardinal radiating point 
in the scheme of Spiritual Regeneration, 
because baptized children, when grown to 
years of discretion, are not beld to have 
been regenerated in baptism; but are con- 
sistently and earnestly summoned to em- 
brace Jesus Christ in their own personal 
faith, themselyes to assume, as their own 
act, the dedication of themselves to God, 
which their parents made for them in bap- 
tism, and to be justified from sin by the 
blood of Christ, just as adults, who have 
not been baptized in infancy, embrace him, 
and are justified by his blood. The infant 
baptism is the covenant which brings them 
nigh, but not the power which saves them. 

The justification of the sinacr through 
the merits of the Lord Jesus Christ, re- 
ceived by faith, is a supernumerary article 
of faith; a point totally without radiance 
in the scheme of the Kcclesiasticil Regen- 
eration. Fur baptized children are held to 
have been regenerated, and are publicly 
and repeatedly stated to have been regen- 
erated by the Holy Spirit of God, in Spir- 
itual Regeneration, in, through, by, and 
at the time of baptism with water. There 
cannot, therefore, be very great consistency 
or logical furce in the summons of the pul- 
pit to these regenerated persons, to believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and fo receive 
justification from the guilt of sia through 
faith in his blood, for the salvation of 
their souls. They are already in a state 
of salvation. What more has justification 
by faith to add to regeneration? It is an 
article of faith most zealously maintained 
and defended before them, that they have 
been spiritually regenerated in baptism. 
All the mazy and wonderful ambages of 
apostolic succession are explored to prove 
it valid. They did not have to abide the 
coming of the tardy and puritanical power 
of justification by faith in the Redeemer’s 
righteousness, for salvation, in their years 
of accountability. They had been actually 
regenerated in baptism long before, whether 
the bud, and the blade, and the ear of the 
new life appear, or not. Baptism is not 
merely the hand which brings them nigh, 
but it is the very power which renews them. 

Ona the scheme of the Spiritual Regener- 


ation, the power which is to convert the 


world is the inexhaustible residue of the 
Spirit of the Lord, to be poured out ever 
and anon hereafter upon the thirsty earth, 


as the huge round rain of sammer deseend- 
ing copiously and blissfully, as the precioup 
purchase of the Redeemer’s death, and the 
fruit of his intercession ig the courts of 
glory above. There, whore that Spirit’s 
power and grace fall, there is the true 
Church, genealogy and pedigree, or no 
genealogy and pedigree. That is the Ko- 
CLESIA, the whole multitude of the called, 
the habitation of God through the Spirit 
in the hearts of men, the home of Iman. 
UEL on the earth. On this scheme, the 
holier the heart and life of the minister of 
the gospel, the more acceptable is he as an 
instrument in the hands of the Divine Spi- 
rit for the regeneration of souls. And the 
regeneration and redemption of the world 
will ha¥e been accomplished when all souls 
are justified before God by the blood of 
Christ, and thus made parts of the terres- 
trial habitation of God through the Spirit. 

According to the scheme of the Ecclesi- 
astical Regeneration, the power which is to 
regenerate the world is the power possessed 
by a corporation of men and their succes- 
sors, by courtesy, and in mere accommoda. 
tion called “the Churth;” which some- 
times does not coincide at all with the true 
and real Church of Jesus Christ, and coin- 
cides very darkly and imperfectly with it 
when it does at all; which is remarkable 
for long and corrupt genealogies, and for 
that strange article of faith resembling 
some of the articles of the faith of Buddh 
and of Brahma, that a corrupt priest with 
a long pedigree is an instrument preferred 
by the Holy Spirit for his effectual working 
among men to the holiest and purest, out 
of pedigree, and freshly ordained from hea- 
ven. 

On this scheme the salvation of the 
world will have been accomplished, when 
all the infant children in it shall have re- 
ceived baptism in a genealogy of which 
dark and spiritually dead Romanism con- 
stitutes the main trunk; and it will all be 
of the manifold munificence of the human 
Church when it shall have been accom- 
plished. And it will be attended, after all, 
with little more change of the moral and 
spiritual character and qualities of human 
society than baptism in infancy, without 
any other ensuing regeneration, has ever 
wrought. Indeed, this Ecclesiastical Re- 
generation of the world will be, if it ever 
again completely come, what it was at the 
coming of Christ, when all the Jewish 
world was in the Church; and at the rise 
of Luther, when all the European world 
was in the Church, and always where it 
has prevailed, a mere repetition of the sad 
ceremony of the wrapping of mankind in 
ecclesiastical salvation aod spiritual death. 
Would that America were on its guard? 

The scheme of the Spiritual Regenera- 
tion is thoroughly Protestant; free from 
superstition; founded on the proper office 
and function of faith. Its action on the 
world will be a change of the carnal minds 
of men into spiritual minds by the power 
of the Divine Spirit, the revolution of un- 
godly opinion, the reform of ungodly life, 
the renovation of ungodly society, and the 
covering of the earth with the knowledge of 
the glory God as the waters cover the sea. 

The scheme of Ecclesiastical Regenera- 
tion is thoroughly Romish, corrupt, and 
destructive of souls, wherever it may be 
found. It is the very kernel of the whole 
Popish system; because by placing the 
work of the Spirit of God on the hearts of 
men in unconscious infancy, where results 
show that that work is very rarely, if ever 
accomplished; and connecting it with bap- 
tism, to which results show that it is very 
rarely, if ever connected, it does, in the 
main and by a logical necessity, shut out 
regeneration from the world altogether. 
Thus it is that an engine, bearing the sa- 
cred name of Church, has several times 
been the chosen instrument of the adver- 
sary, to lull the world to sleep in the robes 
of a formal profession of Christ, but in those 
also, at the same time, of a deep and mapi- 
fest spiritual death. 

Let those who find themselves connected 
with this deceiving and plausible scheme of 
Ecclesiastical Regeneration at once forsake 
it, in spite of all its evil plausibilities, as 
they value the whole hope of true and sav- 
ing religion on earth. Let those who are 
so happy as to be in connection with a pure, 
clear, and scriptural scheme of Spiritual 
Regeneration, and all its kindred and radi- 
ant realities, kneel in devout adoration be- 
fore God, and give him thanks for their 
escape from the tangled meshes of a poison- 
ous ecclesiasticism, and for the precious 
inheritance of truth, and hold fast till He 
come. LouKER-ON. 


For the Presbyterian. 


DEDICATION. 


Messrs. Editors—The dedication of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, took place on the 19th ult. 
with appropriate religious services. Sev- 
eral members of the Synod of Philadelphia, 
which assembled in the new edifice on the 
following day, were present and took part 
in the exercises. The Rev. H. A. Board- 
man, D.D., preached from Psalm Ixxxiv. 10. 
The sermon was able and eloquent, and 
was heard with much interest by a congre- 
gation which filled the house throughout. 
The Rev. J. Edwards, D.D., offered the 
dedicatory prayer; and the Rev. D. X. 
Junkio, D.D., made some remarks while 
the free-will offerings of the people were 
collected. 

The congregation are now occupying 
their third house of worship, although their 
organization dates back only to the year 
1832. They have been twice “tried in the 
fire.” Their first building was burnt April 
6, 1849, and was replaced by a substantial 
briek edifice, built in the Gothic style of 
architecture. After having been in use a 
few years, the interior of this building was 
greatly improved and beautified at an ex- 
pense of over one thousand dollars. It 
was re-opened in January, 1857, and oc- 
cupied until May 16, 1859, when a second 
disastrous fire laid it alsoin ruins. For- 
tunately, there was an insurance of four 
thousand dollars upon the building, which, 
with two thousand more, enabled the con- 
gregation to rebuild upon the old fouada- 
tion and walls. 
4g The edifice as it now stands is seventy 
feet long by forty-seven io width, with 
steeple and spire one hundred and thirty 
feet high, and covered with slate. Roof 
also slate. Main audience chamber upon 
the second floor, with gallery across the 
end. The walls and ceiling, which latter 
has a large ventilator in the centre, are 
beautifully painted in fresco-Gothic designs 
throughout, by Ernst Werner of Philadel- 
phia, who is an artist of superior skill. The 
pulpit is a neat Gothic structure with pro- 
jecting centre, designed by Sloan of the 
same city. The window blinds are made 
in sections with rolling slats, painted to 
harmonize with the ground colour of the 
walls. The pews are seventy-two 10 num- 
ber, and the capacity of the building be- 
tween four and five hundred. The base- 
ment is divided into two apartments; one 
for the Sabbath-schéol, with semi-circular 
seats, the other for Lecture-room purposes, 
with appurtenances complete. The rooms 
are all supplied with gas fixtures, and are 
warmed by heaters placed in the basement. 

Through the Divine favour this congre- 


November 26, 1859. 


gation been permitted to return from 
their second exile, and have once more s 
peat, tasteful, and comfortable sanctuary. 
May the glory of this latter house exceed 
that of any former one; and may the fer- 
vent prayer of pastor and people be heard 
as they individually yet unitedly ery, «O 
Lord, I beseech thee, send now aaa 
A Sprcraror. 


For the Presbyterian. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 


Mission Rooms, No. 910 Arch stre@t, 
Philadelphia, November, 1859. 


The present fiscal condition of the Board 
of Domestic Missions renders it indispensa- 
ble to appeal to the officers and members of 
the churches for pecuniary aid. Agreeably 
to what seemed to be the general sentiment 
of the Church, the Board have extended 
their operations, in the hope that the means 
necessary to sustain them would be prom pt- 
ly furnished; bat we regret to say that our 
expectations thus far bave not been realized. 
While our appropriations up to the lst of 
November, embracing a period of eight 
months, have exceeded by twenty-one thow- 
sand three hundred and fifty-one dollars 
and fifty-seven cents those of the corres- 
ponding months of the year preceding, our 
receipts up to the Ist of November have 
been less by six thousand two hundred and 
forty dollars and forty-eight cents than they 
were up to the corresponding date of the 
previous year. 
$28,422.19, reported on the Ist of March 
last, was not only entirely exhausted by 
the Ist of November, but at that date there 
was due the missionaries who had reported 
services rendered the sum of one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-seven dollars and 
eight cents. The amount due the mission- 
aries who had not reported up to November 
Ist was much larger, and the liabilities of 
the Board daily maturing are much greater 
than our current receipts, so that the in- 
debtedness of the Board is constantly and 
rapidly increasing. Of course, until the 
éreasury is replenished, our missionaries 
will be obliged to wait for the payment of 
their salaries. We trust that the churches 
will not permit them to wait long, for we 
are well aware of the inconvenience, and 
sometimes actual sufferings, occasioned by 
a short delay. 

It is well known, that in accordance with 
the Plan of Systematic Benevolence adopted 
by the General Assembly, this Board, in 
common with the other Boards of the 
Church, has dispenged with all collecting 
agents, and must rely, under God, upon the 
pastors and sessions for the collection of 
funds. Dear brethren, as this responsibility 
has, in the providence of God, been de- 
volved upon you, we trust that you will 
cordially present and commend this cause 
to your people, and use your best endea- 
vours to induce them to contribute. In the 
present condition of the Board promptness 
on the part of all is exceedingly important. 

It has been a subject of deep regret that 
so many churches have failed from year to 
year to contribute to the Board of Domestic 
Missions. We trust no church, however 
feeble, will continue to neglect this duty. 
Small contributions from many churches 
would make, in the aggregate, a very con- 
siderable sum, and would materially aid in 
sustaining the operations of the Board. 

We forward this appeal to all the pastors 
and churches within our bounds. If any 
churches have already taken up collections 
for this Board, and feel that it would be a 
privilege, in view of the exhausted state of 
the treasury, to add to their contributions, 
such additional contributions would be 
gratefully received. 

Are there not many individuals whom 
God has graciously prospered, who would 
feel it to be a privilege to make a douatioa 
to the Board in this time of need? Any 
donations from such would be very accept- 
able, and would greatly relieve the pressing 
wants of the Board. 

And now, dear brethren, having pre- 
sented these facts, we submit them to your 
prayerful consideration, confiding in your 
sympathy, and trusting to your cordial co- 
operation. 

By order of the Committee. 

Joun McDoweg Chairman. 


G. W. Muserave, 
R. Happersetr, Cor. 


P. S. The Committee would respect- 
fully suggest to every pastor to whom this 
appeal is sent, to read the same from the 
pulpit, for the information of the people. 


For the Presbyterian. 


WHICH IS THE GREATER? 

Some days since I saw, for the first time, 
two distinguished strangers who have re- 
cently arrived in Philadelphia. In the 
morning, the Rev. H. Grattan Guinness 
was present at the prayer-meeting; in the 
evening, at the Academy of Music, Paul 
Morphy played four blindfold games of 
chess at once, against four skilful oppo- 
nents, and won them all. 

While I sat watching this wonderful ex- 
hibition of mathematical ability and mem- 
ory, I could not help contrasting the objects 
to which these two young and gifted men 
are devoting their time and energies. The 
one seeks mere worldly fame and self-ag- 
grandizement; the other labours for the 
good of mankind, and the glory of the 
King of kings—a Master unseen, yet al- 
ways near. 

The one strives for that which makes bis 
name ‘familiar as an household word” in 
all civilized countries. He sits in stately 
halls, and displays bis singular powers to 
the wondering admiration of assembled 
crowds. Wherever he goes, the story of 
his triumphs precedes him, and the curious 
flock to see the man who, in his sphere, 
stands uorivalled—the king of the chess- 
board. The other has come from a far-off 
land, toward which many American hearts 
turn with tenderness, as the home of their 
fathers, to meet the strange members of 
his Heavenly Father's family, to give 
them a brother’s greeting; to assist them 
to “seek and to save that which is lost;’’ 
to recall the wandering prodigal; to say to 
the weary, **Come unto Him and rest;” to 
tell the backslider God is merciful, and 
will forgive his transgressions; to teach the 
sinner the blackness of his guilt, the great- 
ness of his danger, and the unspeakable 
blessedness which the Saviour has prepared 
for those who listen to his gospel, and ac- 
cept the terms of adoption into the house- 
hold of heaven. His talents are different, 
perhaps greater, certainly more useful than 
Paul Morpby’s; his aim higher, beyond all 
comparison. While watching the chess- 
playing there wasample time for conversa- 
tion and thought; but. who could have 
talked, or let their fancy wander from the 
subject before them under such an address 
as Mr. Guinness made in Jayne's Hall, 
Philadelphia, on the 12th of November? 
How that large audience were enchained 
and impressed! First, of course, there was 
the critical survey of the distinguished 
stranger, even by those who had seen him 
before; for a man ia a private relation of 
life differs widely from the same person as 
a public speaker. His personal appear- 


ance, expression, voice, oratory, and style 
were rapidly noted; for the interest of the 
sermon gave no after-chance for criticism. 
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will give. es to,pur own again; and 
ooward and ap- 


delightfally; aod whch he finished, you 
woedered at finding you bad 
games; 


sire, 


eo oélebrated; aod the probability is that 
much attention will henceforth be paid to 
it"Mey we not hope that the presence 
and power of this other youthful stranger, 
Mr. Guinness, may act as counter-influences 
to teach the young that life has in it high- 
er aims and nobler labours than the mere 
kingship of a chess-board? 

Look at tle end of their pursuits. Paul 
Morphy’s name may be known through sll 
time as the conqueror of all -chess oppo- 
nents; but if Mr. Guinness continue faith- 
fal, he shall rejoice through all eternity in 
the starry crown which will be given him 
by the «‘ Lord of lords, and King — 

RA. 


Tae Amearcan Onrentat Socrety.— 
Among the interesting communications to 
this learned national brotherhood, whose 
semi-annual session has recently terminated 
in the Council Rooms of the University of 
Now York, was a Critical Disquisition on a 
disputed of Eusebius, from the pen 
of the Rev. Edward E. Jones, who is known 


‘ag a distinguished Hebrew scholar, and an 


themsel 


efficient member of the Society. 


JOURNEY TO PEKING. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Rough Riding—A Dreary Desert—Graves by the 
Wayside—Junk Life--First Sight of Peking— 
Entrance to the Capital—Strange Sights—Sojourn 
in the City—Interview with the Ambassador—T he 
Result— Return Homewards—Concluding Remarks. 


July 20th—Set out from Peitang by land. Our 
cavalcade was imposing in numbers, and stretched 
ever the plain like an Arabian caravan. It con- 
sisted, besides the civil and military officers attached 
to the Legation, of a double Chinese escort, civil 
and military. The bead of the former was a 
Manchu of high rank, and his staff consisted of a 
large number of the provincial grandecs. The 
chief of the latter was a Chinese Colonel and the 
‘guard of honour which he commanded. Our 
Minister and suite were conveyed in twenty-five 
earts, drawn by mules; and the numerous Chinese 
mandarins, excepting those connected with the 
guard, were provided with similar vehicles. 

These conveyances, though used by the princes 
of the land, are in no respect superior to our com- 
mon market wagons. They have no springs, and, 
what is still more uncomfortable for a long jour- 
ney, are bo contracted as to admit of only one pas- 
senger; so that the unbappy traveller igdoomed 
thronghout his journey, long or short, to a species of 
solitary confinement. @Phis seems, indeed, charac- 
teristic of the country, the people being much less 
social in their habits than their antipodes. In 
most parts of the empire, when they ride out, it is 
in a elose sedan, barely large enough for a single 
individual; and when they come in, though there 
may be a dozen in the sgme room, they stretch 
on couches, and in that position silently 
inhale their voluptuous narcotic. 

For nearly twenty miles our road lay through the 
dreariest desert I had ever seen. Through the first 


omnipotent 
sorship will be exercised over all the proceedings 
of foreigners in the neighbourhood of the capital. 
July 27th.—This day is memorable for the entry 
of the first American Embassy into the grand 


with this important difference, that our wheels 
rolled over the uneven surface of a highway paved 
with blocks of granite. These blocks had been 
flattwo hundred years ago; but time and wagon- 
tires had worn off their corners, and opened deep 


cavities between them, into which the wheels of 


our vehicles plunged with a fearful shock. We 
found it unendurable, and betook ourselves to our 
feet. The Commissioner supplied some ofus with 
horses, and others hired donkeys, and so we pro- 
ceeded to the suburbs of the imperial city. Here 
we were requested to remount our deserted car- 
riages, that we might make our entre according 
to form. 

As we advanced, many strange objects struck 
our attention. Droves of camels, from the plains 
of Mongolia, were standing or lying under their 
burdens by the roadside. Tartar Lamas, in their 
nnique costume, stopped to gaze at us; and (a 
rare spectacle in China) the streets were lined 
with thousands of large-footed women, whom cari- 
osity had drawn from their seclusion. These were 
Tartars, and many of them had the light com- 
plexions and handsome features of the Western 
races. They appear, too, if we may judge from 
this occasion, to enjoy a greater measure of liberty. 
than usually falls to their sex in oriental countries, 
Magnificent arches, built of green and yellow brick 
(or porcelain, as it is called" from its rich glazing) 
told us by their structure and inscriptions that we 
were approaching the throne. Every thing endea- 
voured to look staiely. The streets expanded to a 
width unknown in other Chinese cities; and the 
rows of buildings on either hand, low and mean, 
sent up false fronts to the height of several stories, 
covered with rich carving and gaudy gilding, for 
the vain purpose of presenting the delusion of an 
imperial altitude. The wall, too, when we reached 
it, after passing a mile of suburb, though thirty 
feet high and in good repair, at the gateway sud- 
denly shot up to more than twice that elevation, 
and announced to the traveller that he was nearing 
the palace of the Grand Khan. Indeed, every 
thing we saw bore an air of sham magnificence, 
which was tod flimsy to conceal the general dirt 
and poverty. The following poetical description 
of Lisbon is far juster in it application to Peking 
than to the original from which it was taken: 
——* Whoso entereth within this town, 

That sheening far celestial seems to be, 

Disconsolate will wander up and down 

*Mid many things unsightly to strange ée, 

For hut and palace show like filthily; 

The dingy denizens are reared in dirt, 

No personage of high or mean degree 

Doth care for cleanness of surtout or shirt, 

Though shent with Egypt's plague, unhemped, 
unwashed, unhurt.” 


RESIDENCE AND RETURN. 


Our escort ushered us into the spacious mansion 
which had been prepared for our reception, and 
took leave, promising to visit us frequently during 
our stay. The building once belonged to a prime 
Minister, who was degraded during the present 
reign, and by confiscation became the property of 
the Emperor. It covers rather more than an acre 
of ground, and consists of four suits of rooms, 
under separate roofs; the first for men-servants 
and retainers—the second for a‘ reception hall; 
the third for the family; and the fourth for female 
domestics. Our Minister found it abundantly com- 
modious for his suite and Chinese servants, but it 
was badly furnished ; though there can be nodoubt 
that the Emperor commanded it to be fitted up in 
the most sumptuous style. Still it looks decent 
and feels cool, which at this season are the chief 
desiderata. The courts between the suits of 
rooms are covered in with rush matting, so that 
by drawing a few ropes the covering —— rolled 
back to admit the air, or shut down to exClude the 
sun. The floors of the principal apartments are 
spread with red carpets of felt, and the tables cur- 
tained with embroidered silk. The chairs are 
likewise curtained and cushioned with the same 
material. 

July 29th—We heard with much gratification 
just before reaching Peking, that our old friends 
Kweeiliang and Hwashana, had arrived a few 
days in advance of us from Shanghai. They hatte, 
however, brought with them a man, against whom 
I have conceived a kind of ptejudice; this is the 
Supreme Judge of Kiangho, who, having long served 
in the circuit of Shanghai, is supposed to be well 
acquainted with foreign affairs. It is this which 
has made him a member of the commission; but 
a little knowledge is a dangerous thing,” and 
there is room to fear that he knows just enough 


half not a spear of grass was visible,and the whole }-., ...bie him to vex and thwart us, without bene- 


expanse was thickly covered with graves, forming 
‘@ vast cemetery as far as the eye could reach, and 
in keeping with the death-like desolation of the 
Yandscape. The barrenness of this region is owing 
to the intense salineness of the soil, which has 
emerged from the sea at no very remote period, 
and its unproductiveness has led the economical 
Chinese to consecrate it to the use of sepulture. 
In the latter half of our first stage, the ground 
became covered with a thin growth of coarse heath 
grass, which is used only for fuel. Nota single 
abode of the living, where tha weather-beaten 
traveller might find a shelter, the thirsty drink, or 
the weary rest, was to be seen on the whole route, 
until we reached Kenn-liang-ching, a dilapidated 
military station. Here we were entertained in the 
mansion of the chief man, which was fitted up in 
the highest Chinese taste for the reception of dis- 
tinguished guests. Our Minister was welcomed 
here by the Governor of the province and five 
Intendents or Sub-Governors. 

_ July 2ist.—Proceeded to Peitsung, or the North 
Granaries, a distance of thirty miles. Through 
this stage the face of the country was considerably 
improved, but vast tracts were still sterile. Here 
we struck the Peiho, ten miles above Tientsing, and 
found boats waiting to convey us thence to the 
neighbourhood of the capital. Five junks were 
placed at the service of the Legation, and about 
twice the number, of a smaller size, reserved for 
our Chinese escort. 

July 22d—Commenced the ascent of the river, 
which is so tortuous that we have to travel about 
one hundred miles by water to bring us forty miles 
nearer to our destination. Nor is this space to be 
passed over with the speed of steam. Our only 
motive power is the precarious breeze or the human 
arm, and against either or both we have a strong 

ing force in the current of a swollen stream. 
Our progress is, therefore, none too rapid to enable 
us to contemplate the scenery at our leisure, and 
the change from the jostling, dusty carts is so 
grateful that we are not impatient. The landscape 
is beautiful and varied, though it exhibits none of 
the sublime features of mountain scenery. The 
Pilgrim Harold says: 
« Even on a plain n0 humble beautiks lie, 
Where some bold river breaks the long expanse, 
And woods along the banks are waving high, 
Whose shadows in the glossy waters dance, 
Or with the moonbeam sleep in midnight’s solemn 

trance.” 

The appearance of our fleet as it winds slowly 
along the sinuosities of this meandering stream, is 
novel and interesting. Stretching one by one over 
the extent of a mile, with their white sails set to 
catch the propitious breeze, and a corps of men, 
with tow-lines attached to the masts, marching 
ahead to a slow chant, or the beat.of the tremulous 
gong, they present a scene only to be witnessed in 
countries where steam has not revolutionized the 
art of navigation. The banks are adorned with 
luxuriant fields of millet and Indian corn—and the 
season having been rather rainy, the landscape is 
as fresh as in early spring. 

July 26th—Reached the terminus of our junk- 
age, Fung-chou, the entrepdt of Peking. Before 
sunset its tall pagoda loomed above the horizon; 
and after the close of evening we saw before us 
the dancing lights of a busy populous city. Long 
rows of lanterns were suspended near the landing, 
in honour of our arrival. We have been five days 
enjoying the pleasures of junk-life in the interior of 
China; and truly I can say that under our circum- 
stances it is the reverse of disagreeable. Our Com- 
missioner, who is one of the most polished and 
amiable gentlemen I have ever met in China, did 
his utmost to make it pleasant. In addition to the 
will, he had ample means at command, so that 
wherever we stopped we found a rich repast, in 
‘Chinese style waiting for us, and crowds of man- 
darins at band to serve the wants of the far-travel- 
led strangers; and provision boats with purveyors 
‘accompanied us, who anticipated our wishes by 


. supplying us with every thing the country afforded. 


Almost every evening the Commissioner has 
come aboard the Minister’s junk to inquire for his 
health; and every morning sent a deputy to make 
the same kind inquiries. 

We have daily énjoyed delightful walks in the 
“fields, for which the slow progress of our junks al- 
‘towed us plenty of leisure; and altogether but one 

thing bas marred my pleasure through this inter- 


distribute the written word in the villages through 
Owhich we passed. Here, in the vicinity of the 
capital, the government is very jealous and suspi- 
ious. “Oar treaty, which stipulates for toleration 
-%© our religion, is not yet ratified; and any prema- 
‘0 propagate the faith in these parts 
might excite their fears, and create fresh difficul- 


fitting his own country. It is reported that he is 
to pay us a preliminary visit to-day. 

The Judge came, and after a profusion of com- 
pliments, informed us that it was the pleasure of 
His Majesty to admit us toanaudience. We were 
not overjoyed at this announcement, for we knew 
too well what compliances would be expected of us, 
in consideration of that honor. Not being of equal 
rank with our Minister, the Judge was received by 
Dr. Williams and myself; and we assured him 
that our Minister was not ambitious of that dis- 
tinction, that he had not expected it, and though 
penetrated with the profoundest respect for His 
Majesty, he certainly would not purchase it by 
conforming to the rites which China has always 
exacted from dependent nations. The Judge said 
that our national position would be acknowledged 
by a suitable reduction in the number of prostra- 
tions performed before the throne. We told him 
that even one would be impossible; and he re- 
plied pettishly that to refuse it would be violating 
the language of our treaty, by treating the Empe- 
ror with disrespect. We assured him tbat our 
treaty said nothing ubout the Emperor, much less 
about the ceremonial of the Court. 

He then endeavoured to find out whether our 
minister was empowered to alter the treaty, and 
finding that all negotiation on that head was pre- 
cluded by its having received the seal of State, he 
took leave, expressing the hope that we would 
comply with the proposition relating to the andi- 
ence, in which case it was the intention of his 
Majesty to exalt our country “heaven-high above 
all other nations of the earth; and that he would 
shower rewards on us with imperial munificence.”’ 
What a teinptation, when such a two-sided magnet 
was turned toward our patriotism, and individual 
cupidity! We of course informed him that our 
minister reserved his decision on this and other 
suljects until he should bave a personal interview 
with the Imperial Commissioners; and the Judge 
no doubt flattered himself that they would find 
means to make him bend the knee before the 
« dragon throne.” 

July 30th—According to appointment set out 
on horseback to visit the Chinese ministers. Our 
company was limited, by request of the Commnis- 
sioners (indicating that they expected to discuss a 
delicate topic) to our minister, two secretaries, and 
an interpreter. We were accompanied by a mili- 
tary escort of high Mandarins, and the number of 
knees that bent as they passed along, prepared us 
to appreciate the astonishment of the Celestials at 
our hesitation to render this mark of reverence 
even to the Son of Heaven. This reminds me of 
a silly rumour current among the Chinese before 
the opening of the ports made them familiar with 
the people of the West, viz., that they had no knee- 
joints, and if they could once be overthrown in 
battle, they would be unable to rise. 

The streets through which we passed were no 
better than that by which we entered the city; and 
we saw no building worth noticing, save the 
temple of Kwante, the god of war, who is held as 
the tutelar deity of the reigning family. As we 
passed under the wall of the inner city, we fortu- 
nately found the gate of « Earth's Repose” standing 
wide open, and through that obtained a view of 
some delicious scerfery. The hiils enclosed within 
the palace walls were distinctly visible at a short 
distance, covered with groves, in which the Empe- 
ror is accustomed to walk, and crowned with pa- 
godas and pavilions, in which he is wont to repose. 
For the vulgar, or even the highest officers of the 
realm, this is forbidden ground; but the view of it 
(not very distinct) gives pleasure to the meanest 
inhabitant of the capital. As the offices of the 
Cabinet Ministers are situated within what is 
called the “Forbidden City,” or the third wall, 
which encloses the palace, they had pitched on a 
large Budhist monastery in the outer city—a kind 
of “Court of the Gentiles’—as appropriate for a 
meeting with the “outside barbarians.” Approach- 
ing the building we saw a large concourse of Man- 
darins waiting to receive us, and on dismounting, 
our minister was greeted by Kweeliang and Kwa- 
shana, and conducted to the hall of conference. 
Compliments were exchanged. and business intro- 
duced. But it soon became evident that a question 
had metus in limine, which would for a time bar 
all further progress, if not defeat the object of the 
mission. This was no other than that of the Ya-li 
or grand court ceremonial—the Kotow of “ blessed 
memory.” The discussion soon waxed warm; the 
meek-eyed, gentle old Kweeliang, whose bearing 
had won him so much of our respect, and almost 
love, speaking with great petulance, and a tone of 
half menace. In this he only struck the key-note, 
and both his associates, but especially the Judge, 
chimed in. They insisted, that though merchants 
might come and go unquestioned and unregarded, 
& minister of a great Power could not come to their 


capital, and decline an audience with his Majesty 


without offering an actual insult to the throne; that 
H-i-eh bad good reasons for mistrosting the in- 
tentions of the American minister, and therefore 
d ded compli as a proof of sincere amity— 
in fact, that a refusal would be tantamount to a 
breach of peace; and that no other business could 
“be attended to until that great question was defini- 
tively settled. 

Mr. Ward was in a very delicate position, at the 
mercy of a despot, and menaced with his displea- 
sure; but he lost no time in letting the Commis- 
sioners know that neither menaces nor arguments 
would induce bim to render to the Emperor of 
China what he would refuse to the Chief Magistrate 
of his own country. They inquired what marks of 
respect he was willing to observe, and when they 
heard the simple republican rites described, con- 
trasting so strongly with the humiliating homage to 
which they are accustomed, they rejected the 
proposal, and declared that to stand crect in bis 
presence would be insulting to the Son of Heaven. 
Mr. Ward was unyielding, and the conference was 
closed with a proposal that the representatives of 
each country should in the interim make the rites 
of the other a subject of study, and resume the 
discussion at the next interview. Harsh expres- 
sions gave way to honeyed purases, and taking 
Mr. Ward by the arm, they led him and bis com- 
pany to the most magnificent banquet I ever 
beheld. It was, we were told, in the highest style 
of Peking; and, unlike those dinners which have 
been described ad nauseam, it contained no article 
which was not agreeable to an Eurvpean palate. 
Some omissions may, indeed, have been made 
on our account, just as the addition of knives and 
forks and silver spoons, wine-glasses, and white 
napkins, were made for the same reason. Besides 
the three members of the Chinese Commission and 
the four Americans, (including Mr. Ward) no 
other individual was allowed a seat at the table, 
though we were surrounded by princes of the 
blood, and mandarins decorated with the red but- 
tons of the first and second ranks, This was not, 
however, meant as an honour to us; but because, 
except as an act of special grace, few persons in 
the empire are permitted to be seated in the 
presence of the Prime Minister, who, as they say, 
is “under one man, and over countless millions.” 

July 3ist—Lord’s day. The chaplain of the 
Powhatan, by request of the Minister, preached 
perhaps the first Protestant discourse ever delivered 
in Peking, from the words, “ And hath broken down 
the middle wall of partition.” 

August 2d.—The Chinese Ministers returned the 
visit of Mr. Ward, though a peremptory order to 
leave the capital would have been more in keep- 
ing with the past history of this questio veratu. In 
1816 Lo mherst arrived at the palace in the 
morning, and was dismissed before night for refu- 
sing compliance. In this interview the Chinese 
Ministers exhibited a considerable relaxation of 
their ancient rigidity. They sent the judge in 
advance of them to prepare us for the treatment on 
which they had resolved, as physicians mingle with 
their medicines ingredients of apparently opposite 
qualities, but co-operating in the same result. He 
first apoligized for the domineering manner of the 
Ministers, by reminding us that standing under the 
shadow of the throne, and beset by spies of the 
highest rank, who are totally ignorant of the West- 
ern nations, it is impossible for them to conduct 
themselves in intercourse with foreign Ministers as 
they would at Shanghai. This palliative was 
followed by something a little stronger, for he 
begged to remind us further (sinking his voice to 
a whisper) that the Emperor's suspicions of our 
honest intentidns had been excited by two circum- 
stances—the first a communication of our late Min- 
ister last year, threatening, in case of refusal of 
indemnity to American citizens, to join our arms 
with those of England and France. And second, 
the part which we bad actually taken this year in 
assisting them at the battle of the Peiho. It was 
known, he said, to His Majesty and Ministers, but 
they had chosen_to ignore it, though it had led 
them to doubt our character, and demand a proof 
of our sincere amity. He was, of course, assured 
in very plain terms that we had come with the 
distinct understanding that the part we took in the 
affairs of Tokoe was no secret—trusting to their 

faith for a safe condygt to and from the capi- 
ital; that their folly in not having an officer of any 
grade at the forts to receive our Minister, forward 
a document, or even furnish a guide to the unheard 
of place (Peilang,) where they heard the Viceroy 
would be found, was sufficient provocation; and 
finally, that our Minister would Jay his neck on 
the edge of the sword before he would bring his 
knees to the ground before the Emperor! 

The Judge retired and reported to his Emperor; 
and when the Imperial Commissioners came, they 
announced their readiness to receive our Minister 
according to our own rites. They insisted, how- 
ever, that kneeling on one knee was one of them; 
and on this point the conference was broken off. 

August 4th.—The Judge came with a compro- 
mise, which he said would save the dignity of both 
nations. He ushered in his discovery by a lofty 
eulogy on himself, pronouncing himself (contrary 
to the bemeaning phraseology of Chinese social 
life,) a “man of talent,” and skilled in the recon- 
ciliation of difficulties. A half hour more was 
consumed in supporting this assertion by the cita- 
tion of facts from his personal history, and then 
when he thought we were quite prepared for the 
astounding disclosure, he communicated the plan. 
It was this: Chinese customs required that our 
Minister should kneel before the Emperor, and 
our own required that he should not. Now, all 
that would be necessary, would be to present the 
appearance of kneeling without performing the 
act. For this pur e was to bow low before a 
table in front of the thrune, the curtain of which 
would conceal his precise attitude, and leave room 
for His Majesty to ape him actually on his 
knees, when a couple of high officers would seize 
him by the arms and raise him to an erect pos- 
ture, saying, “Don’t kneel, don’t kneel.” 

Nor was this a ruse to deceive his Majesty. The 
Emperor distinctly understood that our Minister 
was not to kneel, and the artifice was merely in- 
tended to conceal the awkwardness of such a gross 
departure from the form of court etiquette. With 
the assurance that there should be no fraud or im- 
position, this arrangement was acceded to; and 
the Judge left us with the impression that the 
much talked of audience was actually about to 
take place. The very day was fixed, the number 
of persons to be admitted determined on, their po- 
sitions in the hall of audience arranged, and, more 
than all, we were unofficially notified that the 
great eyent was to be celebrated by a grand the- 
atrical, given by the Prime Minister, and attend- 
ed by the highest Princes of the Empire in honour 
of the distinguished strangers. The aspect of af- 
fairs is very smiling; but our position is so deli- 
cate that we should feel easitr to have nothing to 
do with the deified mortal who bears the title of 
Hienfung. 

August 5th.—The Judge came back assuring our 
Minister that the Chinese Commissioners were 
quite willing to give him a paper, under their 
broad seal, to the effect that nothing but his own 
national rites had been uired of him, if he 
would only consent to bend one knee 80 as to 
touch the earth. Thus the Emperor would be 
satisfied with this Oriental demonstration of re- 
verence, while the President would ask no further 
proof as to what*his Minister had performed than 
the document with which: he would be furnished. 
This is Chinese diplomacy. Ex uno disce omnia; 
I could fill a volume with similar cases of duplici- 
ty and falsehood. The proposition was, of course, 
met with a decided negative; and as the Judge 
said his instructions were imperative, the subject 
was dismissed for ever, and he went away in deep 
disappointment at the failure of his cherished 
scheme. 

The same evening a rather insolent note came 
from the Commissioners, and it appeared probable 
that we were just on the eve of being sent away in 
disgrace, without the accomplishment of any of 
the objects for which we had come to the capital. 
But our Minister showed himself cqual to the 
emergency, and in the ensuing correspondence so 
turned the tide of favour that the Emperor not 
only ordered the Prime Minister to receive on his 
behalf the letter of the President, which he raised 
reverentially above his head, but deputed the 
Viceroy of the province to exchange ratified copies 
of the treaty at Peitang on the sea-coast; and more 
than all this, his Majesty added a long and com- 
plimentary edict, in which he reviews the conduct 
of the English, and contrasts with it that of the 
Americans. 

With reference to the exchange of ratifications 
at Peitang, I ought to remark that there is no 
stipulation as to the place; and though the re- 
fusal to exchange at Peitung was somewhat of a 
disappointment, it was no sufficient ground for 
withholding the ratified Treaty, especially as the 
honourable manner in which the President's 
letter was received, and the laudatory edict were 
an adequate counterpoise to any disgrace con- 
nected with it, and proved that no affront was 
intended by the arrangement. The Commis- 
sioners wished Mr. Ward to petition that the 
President's letter might be received in Peking, 
and the treaties exchanged at some place in the 
north. He refused to ask either, and the Emperor 
spontaneously granted both. 

August 11th.--Bade farewell to the city of the 
Grand Khan, in which for a fortnight we have 
been held as virtual prisoners. No sooner had 
Mr. Ward met the Chinese Commissioners, than 
they regretted that he would not allow his suite 
to leave their lodgings until business should be 
completed, when guides would be furnished to 
show them whatever of interest the capital con- 
tained. Subsequently Mr. Ward found it neces- 
sary to prevent an unreasonable delay, by fixing 
on the lith of August as the day for his departure. 
All the interval the Chinese contrived to fill up 
with the routine of business, and thus put it out 
of our power to ask for guides. They likewise as 
a still further security against our strolling 
through the capital, surrounded us from the first 
with a cordon of soldiers’ On discovering the 
fact Mr. Ward remonstrated, and declined pro- 
ceeding with any kind of diplomatic intercourse, 
until he should be assured that he was not a pri- 
soner. 

The desired assurance was not long coming. 
The Mandarins said they had stationed the sol- 
diers there as a restraint on their own people, and 
a guard for our security and comfort. A day or 
two ago, however, a letter came from the Russian 
minister, saying that the Chinese ministers had 
interdicted intercourse between the two legations, 
and that he had been informed soldiers would be 
stationed at our door to prevent it. Subsequently, 
the Russians endeavoured to force their way in; 
but our on drove them away before we were 
aware of their being at the door. Thus we were 
actually prisoners, while the Chinese endeavoured 
to delude us with the idea that they had given us 
a guard out of solicitude for our comfort. What 
we have seen of Peking will serve as a specimen, 
and J am sure that I should not alter the descrip- 


many vexations, that fication of breathing 
free air beyond its and without the con- 
straint of gates and bars, much exceeds any that 
I should derive from a stroll in the gardens of the 
“ Prohibited City.” 

One sad drawback, however, to the enjoyment 
of again turning our faces homeward, is the fact 
that we are ones with us two of our com- 

ions severely ill with dysente One of them 

as passed the crisis, and we confidently look for 

his recovery; the other is my dear fri and fel- 

_ interpreter, Mr. Aitchison, is in a more criti- 
state. 

August 16th.—After a laborious and eventful day 
we are again on the deck of our own steamer. 
Last night the rain poured in torrents, converting 
the deep dust into miry mud, and the plain into a 
marsh. Way-worn and mud-bespattered, we en- 
tered the town of Pei more resembling a 
forlorn band of fugitive soldiers than the spruce 
members of a diplomatic corps. We were drivem 
straight to the Hall of Conference, where we were 
shown into vacant apartments for the purpose of 
making our toilettes; but Mr. Ward having on a 
previous occasion had an interview with the Vice- 
roy, with his suit in full uniform, concluded to 
dispense with that unnecessary formality, and pro- 
ceed to business without delay. 

The business in question was the exchange of 
ratifications, i. ¢., the placing in the;hands of the 
Chinese a copy of the treaty bearing the seal of 
the President, and receiving, in turn, one with 
the seal of the Emperor. This transaction com- 
pleted, an extraordinary scene ensued. A prisoner, 
said to be an American, taken at the late battle, 
was led out to be delivered over to our Minister 
by order of the Emperor. But on that occasion 
we had landed no a and the prisoner having 
been taken under English colours, it was a matter 
of great delicacy for Mr. Ward to receive him. 
He begged the privilege of interrogating him in 
the presence of the Viceroy, and it was with a 
feeling of relief that we heard him confess that 
he was a Canadian, and that he had “lied” in 
claiming to be a citizen of the United States. Mr. 
Ward accordingly said that he would accept him, 
not for what he had professed to be, but for what 
he was now known to be, a British subject, but an 
American in the widest acceptation of the term, 
As such the Viceroy released him, and he is now 
on board, to be conveyed to his own ship. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


The political results of our mission may be 
epee follows:—By proceeding to Peking 
alone, after the defeat of the English, our minister 
has vindicated for American diplomacy a position 
which it never before sennensed in the affairs of 
China. By withstanding the wishes of the Em- 
peror as to the rites of audience, he hae left on the 
mind of the ruling powers a profound impression 


‘of the fearless independente of the American 


character. And by obtaining the ratification of 
our treaty, he has secured the document on which 
we rést our claims for missionary and commercial 
privileges. This is the more important as the 
ratification of the English treaty is necessarily 
postponed for a year or two—until a successful 
campaign in the North shall wipe from their 
banners the stain of defeat. 

The climate of Peking is delightful in summer, | 
though in winter it is said to be as cold as Mos- 
cow. Though may my with millions of people, 
who are perishing in heathen darkness, it is not 
likely to be an encouraging missionary station 
until the government adopts a more liberal for- 
eign policy. Till then, the missionary will be 
regarded with suspicion as a political agent. 

n this expedition it has been a source of deep 
regret that I have been able to accomplish so lit- 
tle in the way of publishing the gospel. Since 
the ratification of the treaty, however, I have 
given the Mandarins several bundles of books, 
including complete — of the Scriptures; and 
I pray God to bless the bread thus cast on the 
waters. W. A. P. Martin. 


Gcclesiastical Record, 


The Rev. James Frothingham having been 
compelled by ill health to leave the mission 
among the Choctaws at Spencer Academy, 
where he has been stationed for two years 
past, has taken temporary charge of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Amsterdam, New York. 

The Rev. R. Frame was installed pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Morris, Illinois, 
on the 15th inst. The Rev. N. L. Rice, D.D., 
preached the sermop”and gave the charge to 
the people, the member appointed for the lat- 
ter not: being present. and the Rev. A. Hamil- 
ton, D.D., gave the charge to the pastor. 

The pastoral relation between the Rev.S C. 
Logan and the Fifth Church, Cincinnati, has 
been dissolved. 

The Rev. James M. McRae, late of Rolling 
Prairie, Indiana, has accepted a call to the 
church at Lane, Illinois, where correspondents 
will address him. 

The Rev. W. L. Mitchell has received a 
unanimous call to the Presbyterian Church at 
Hillsboro’, Lilinois. 


Foreign Items. 


Is HinpuismM 
ORDINARY GOVERNMENT Resuke.—In a 
statement of the business of the police of- 
ficers in Madras for 1858, Colonel Boulder- 
son reported that the only disturbance in 
the city was consequent on the conversion 
of some natives from Heathenism to Chris- 
tianity. The injustice and political danger 
of ~ = Hinduism by the name of Hea- 
thenism attracted the notice of Sir Charles 
Trevelyan. In the order of the govern- 
ment of Madras in the report, accordingly, 
Ovlonel Boulderson is thus sepchmeaal : 
“The Commissioner will be informed, for 
his guidance, that the employment in pub- 
lic correspondence of the term ‘ Heathen- 
ism’ as synonomous with ‘Hinduism,’ has 
been proscribed.” This is not a joke—the 
passage really occurs.—F'riend of India. 


Joun Huss’s BirtupLace Burnep.— 
The Cologne Gazette states that a fire broke 
out some days back at Husinee, in Bohe- 
mia, the birthplace of John Huss. In about 
an hour thirty-two houses were destroyed, 
and among them the house in which the 
great Reformer was born. Fifty-five fami- 
lies have lost all they possessed. 


Toe Great Pyramip.—Mr. Tite, Mem- 
ber of Parliament, has estimated that a 
work like the Great Pyramid could now be 
constructed, with all the aids of modern 
science, for less than $150,000,000. 


Irish SYMPATHY FOR THE Pope —Dr. 
Dixon, the Roman Catholic Primate of all 
Ireland, has issued a pastoral letter which 
has reference to the cause of.the Pope. It 
affirms that a great act of spoliation is con- 
templated in the way of depriving the Pope 
of his temporal dominions, and that calum- 
nies of all sorts are heaped upon his Gov- 
ernment by enemies which are becoming 
every day more powerful. Among the 
bitterest of these enemies, we are inform- 
ed, may be numbered some of the leading 
statesmen of our own country, who now 
seck to be revenged for the restoration of 
a Roman Catholic hierarchy in England. 
Dr. Dixon asks for the prayers of the faith- 
ful in Ireland, and hints that it may here- 
after be necessary to send subscriptions to 
enable the Pope to support those soldiers 
that will “defend his rights against rebel 
hordes.” 


ToTAL ABSTINENCE AMONG THE ENGLISH 
Cieray.—An Association of the members 
of the clergy in England have published an 
address, in which they pledge themselves to 
a total abstinence from the use of intoxica- 
ting liquors asa beverage. The Rev. Dr. 
Close, Dean of Carlisle, heads the list, which 
does not, however, contain the names of any 
of the Episcopacy. They state that they 
do it from a consideration of the widely ex- 
tended influence of the clergy among all 
classes of society, and because they are con- 
vinced that example is better than precept, 
and that they will be able, by such a course, 
to give the liquor traffic a check that will 
make a great difference in the statistics of 
drunkenness. They expressly state that 
they do not urge it upon any one as a posi- 
tive duty, nor do they conceive that there 
is any direct command in Scripture enjoin- 
ing it, but consider that they are only act- 
ing in accordance with the principles of true 
Christianity, when, for the sake of their 
fellow men, they practice total abstinence 
among themselves. 


Dr. Livinestone.—There is news from 
Dr. Livingstone, the African explorer. Let- 
ters have been received from him dated at 
Sette, on the river Zambesi, in February 
last. It was the worst period of the year, 
and fever was very fatal on the coast, but 
the members of the expedition had but 
slight attacks. The result of experience 
seems to be that the condition of safety is 
to get away from the eoast. Dr. Livingstone 
had conducted the steamer 1700 miles, and 
proved not only the navigability of the Low- 
er Zambesi in the dry season, but that the 
Shire is a splendid river for a steamer, up- 


of 100 miles from its confluence: “The 


was up the Shire. Near the confluence 
there is a mountain over 4000 feet high, 
with considerable cultivation on the top, and 
a climate fitting it admirably for a sanato- 
rium. Orange and lemon trees were found 
growing wild upon it, and there are fine 
rings and hot water baths. The valley of 
the Shire is 20 or 30 miles broad, and won- 
derfully fertile. The people seem never to 
have been visited by Europeans before, and 
were very suspicious of man-stealing. The 
explorers landed frequently and took great 
pains to allay these unfounded fears, and to 
explain their real intentions. They bought 
provisions and cotton yarn of the natives. 


Turkish PuntsaMent.—A telegram in 
the Nord states that fourteen youths, pupils 
in the Naval school, having been implicated 
in the late plot in Tuxsey, were, without 
trial, tied up into sacks, with a thirty-pound 
shot at their feet, and quictly thrown into 
iceman Their ages averaged about 

n. 


THe Arasic LAnGuace.—This language 
is one of the most copious and facile known. 
The on pace has 29 letters, and there are 
150, words in the language; whereas, 
in the English language there are but 
65,000 words. In some respects, however, 
it is too copious. For the sword there are 
150 names; for an old woman, 160; for the 
hyena, 120; and for the lion, camel, and 
horse, even more. It is said that a great 
Arabic poet is only expected to write fifty 
or sixty lines; but this would seem hardly 
probable, with such a copious language. 


Eartaquake Soutn Ameartca.—The Pan- 
ama S/ar of the 10th inst. states that a se- 
vere shock of an earthquake at was experi- 
enced on the Sth of October, which was 
felt throughout Chili, but most severely in 
the province of Copiapo. The direction of 
the shock was from southeast to northwest, 
and its duration, it is said, about four min- 
utes, having caused considerable damage in 
the city of Copiapo, and the port of Caldera, 
overthrowing some buildings and leaving a 

t many others in a ruinous condition, but 
ortunately we have not heard of any lives 
being lost. The Copiapo and Caldera railway 
has suffered some damage, but the repair will 
be easy and not very expensive. In Caldera 
the sea retreated several times from the coast, 
leaving a beach of one hundred and fifty yards, 
which caused a panic amongst the inhabitants, 
who flew affrighted to the neighbouring hills; 
fortunately; the sea returned to its place with- 
out any violence, and did not occasion the 
least disaster. 


Momestic 

Important From Urau.—Mines of silver 
and guld, previously knuwn to exist in the 
valleys on the eastern slope of the Sierre Ne- 
vada, have turned out so rich and productive, 
and the district so extensive—two hundred 
miles in length—that a stampede thither from 
California has already commenced, and will, it 
is thought, equal that to Frazer river. Nor does 
this intelligence seem to rest on mere report, 
for large quantities of silver ore continue to 
arrive at San Francisco, fur shipment to 
Europe, while the dirt at one of the gold dis- 
tricts yields from $500 to $2500 per ton. ‘To 
estimate properly the vast importance of this 
news, we must bear in mind that these mines 
of silver and gold are in the territory of Utah, 
now under the domination of Brigham Young 
aud his Mormon hierarchy. These mining 
discoveries, therefore, will afford the means of 
solving the Mormon problem. Without chang- 
ing any of the county divisions as they now 
stand, the territory must fall into the hands 
of patriotic citizens of the United States, and 
be relieved of the domination of rebels and 
outlaws. Thus providential interposition is 
about to do fur us what the national govern- 
ment has been unable to do; for these mining 
discoveries must be regarded, by every Chris- 
tian man or woman, as truly providential at 
this time. By the time another congressional 
election is to be held, there will be people 
enough in Utah to defeat the Mormon candi- 
date, and give his place to an enemy of Brig- 
ham Young and his despotism. . 


From Catirornia.—California dates to the 
31st ult. have been received overland. The 
tide of emigration is turning towards Carson 
Valley, owing to the rich discoveries of gold 
recently made there. The quantity found at 
a place called Golden Hill realizes from $500 
to $2500 per ton. Silver ore in great amount 
continues to arrive at San Francisco from 
Carson Valley. H. P. Ilann has been ap- 
pointed United States Senator, to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of Senator Broder- 
ick. The mail brought dispatches from the 
British Consul at San Francisco to Lord Lyons 
at Washington, and a communication franked 
by Lieutenant-General Scott to the command- 
ing officer at Fort Leavenworth. The British 
have withdrawn their naval force from San 
: uan, with the exception of the steamer Satel- 
ite. 


Tae Hawrer’s Ferry Arrarr.—During the 

ast week great excitement has prevailed at 

arper’s Ferry and Charlestown, and gener- 
ally through Virginia, arising from rumours 
that there was to be an attempt to rescue 
Brown and his confederates by a force from 
the North and West. The barns of three of 
the jurors who had tried the insurgents were 
burned by incendiaries. Bodies of troops 
from different parts of the State were prompt- 
ly despatched to Charlestown, and Governor 
Wise himself went there. A considerable 
armed force is to remain on the ground until 
after the executions. The Court of Appeals of 
Virginia have refused the writ of error ap- 
plied for in behalf of Brown. On Monday 
Governor Wise had a long interview with the 
prisoners, urging them to prepare for death, 
as the sentence of the court would be carried 
out without any interference on his part. 
Brown declared himself prepared to die, and 
justified his course, only regretting his error 
in not allowing the train tou pass, Cvok was 
willing to be shot, but always had a great re- 
pugnance to hanging. Governor Wise said 
that Coppie was the only one that he ever 
thought of commuting, but he had now deter- 
mined to hang them all. 


Generaw Scort anp tHe Saspata.—General 
Scott reached San Francisco October 16th, 
and went on to San Juan the nextday. He 
was very enthusiastically received. In a 
speech to the crowd, from the balcony of the 
Oriental Ilotel, the General said the reception 
accorded him, in its unanimity and universali- 
ty, had so astonished and confounded him that 
words were inadequate to express his sensa- 
tions. ILe apvlogized for his non-appeardénce 
in uniform by stating that for forty years he 
had invariably attended Divine service on the 
Subbath, and the reception was unexpected. 
Advices from Oregon announce the arrival of 
General Scott at Portland on,the 2lst ult. 
where he was handsomely recgjved. General 
Harney left Portland soon af¥r the arrival of 
General Scott, and it was supposed that he 
had taken offence at being superseded in the 
command by General Scott. On the 25th ult., 
General Scott arrived at Port Townsend, and 
was to have ee ag | established his head- 
quarters on board the United States steamer 
Massachusetts. General Scott’s health is re- 
ported as much improved, but no plan of ac- 
tion had yet been determined on by him. 


A Mereor Exrraorpinary.—On the morn- 
ing of the 16th inst., between nine and ten 
o’clock, a very remarkable meteor was seen at 
various points from New Eogland to Virginia. 
Some describe it as having a nucleus nearly as 
large as the moon in the zenith, with a fiery 
tail apparently a bundred feet in length. 
Others say that it resembled an inverted bal- 
loon. The light exceeded the brightness of the 
sun. A writer at Cape May, New Jersey, 
says that he and some friends were in the 
lower part of a barn not far from Cape May, 
about a quarter to ten o'clock, A. M., when 
they heard a heavy rumbling sound, which 
they supposed to be caused by rolling some 
heavy body over the fluor above them. But 
this they found to be incorrect. They went 
out of the barn, and the noise continued, at- 
companied by a perceptible shaking of the 
earth, until they had walked a distance of 
about one hundred and fifty feet, when it 
ceased, having lasted from three to five min- 
utes. The sky was clear, but some persons 
reported seeing something like a cloud appear 
and burst suddenly, at the time the noise was 
heard. The rumbling ‘and shaking were per- 
ceived all through that region, and in some 

laces caused a good deal of consternation. 

ne lady fainted, and many others were great- 
ly terrified. From the description given, the 
phenomenon must have resembled the ordi- 
nary earthquake, though, as it was accompa- 
nied with the singular appearance in the hea- 
vens, it may have been caused by the fall and 
explosion of a meteor. From the height and 
apparent diameter, the actual diameter of 
meteors is estimated by Humboldt to vary 


from 500 to 2800 feet ; others allowa diameter 


4 of about a mile. Their height ran 
last trip prior to the above mentioned date valerie Ganles 


from 
15 to 150 miles, and their from 
18 to 36 miles inasecond. As to their ori- 
gin, various have been started. For 
a long time it was thought they were masses 
jected from the volcanoes of the moon. 
en of such vast reputation as Laplace, Biot, 
and Poisson held thattheory. To account for 
the phenomenon of meteors, we must then 
suppose that there are detached masses of 
chaotic matter revolving around the sun, the 
intersection of which by the earth’s orbit 
would account for the periodic swarms of 
meteors. The cause of their luminous and 
ignited condition remains yet unexplained. 


letter writer thus 
speaks of prices in Wisconsin:—I shall pro- 
bably spend Thanksgiving with Mr. W., who 
bas been buying up all the poultry in the 
county to send t. We buy them alive, 
and fatten them. Can get any amount for the 
fullowing prices:—Chickens, three cents a 
pound; turkeys, four cents; geese and ducks, 
four cents, few days since I bought seven- 
teen nice fat chickens, and the whole of them 
cost only $1.29. E are worth ten cents 
per dozen, lard and tallow nine cents a pound, 
and butter fifteen cents. Farmers are faring 
hard, for there is but little money in the coun- 
try, and they are selling their cattle, cows, 
and horses for almost nothing. Saw a yoke 
of fine cattle sold for $25, and frequently a 
good horse for $50. The first snow of the sea- 
son came last Saturday,night—only about two 
inches—but it remains on the ground, and the 
weather is cold, 


Fruit Traps tv tae Paciric_—Since the 
discovery of gold in California, a large trade 
in oranges has sprung up between that coun- 
try and the Society Islands. About five mil- 
liun oranges are annually exported, for which 
about $7.50 per thousand is paid, delivered on 
board ship. The fruit grows luxuriantly in 
every direction. The natives formerly made 
an intoxicating liquor, called orange rum, 
from it. The orange season commences in 
February and ends in September, during 
— time the onde be seen at once in 
the various — of blossumin n, and 
half yellow, and ripe fruit. tani 

Reapine San Francisco.—The Pacific 
for October says:—“ The last monthly report 
of the Mercantile Library, of the city of San 
Francisco, shows that only five volumes on the 
subject of religion, have been used—while in 
romance, 980; biography, 152; travels, 134; 
history, 118; belles-lettres, 115; science, 82; 
and poetry, 69; form the summary.” 


Quaits In Tae West.—The Canton (Illinois) 
Register says:—Early on Saturday morning 
last quails were fying about our city in great 
numbers. P. lL. Soyder stood at the door of 
the Post Office and shot three out of four which 
were standing on the corner at Maple’s store. 
The boarders at the Mississippi house, we are 
informed, dined on quails shot from the door 
of that house. 


AstonisHine Incrgase.—In the fall of the 
year 1857, a single grain of Australian wheat 
was planted in Noriega Valley, situated in the 
hills, ten miles east of Oukland, opposite San 
Francisco. It was carefully cared for, and 
in 1858 thirteen ounces of wheat were reaped 
from the qne grain. In 1858, these thirteen 
ounces of seed were planted in drills, and the 
past summer there were reaped from them 
one hundred and seventy-five pounds of clean 
wheat—an imerease in the last year of two 
hundred and thirty fold. 


VatuaBLe Invention.—The Commissioner 
of Patents has issued to Lieutenant Ilunter 
Davidson, of the United States Navy, a patent 
for a boat apparatus, invented during his late 
cruise a8 executive officer of the United States 
sloop-of-war Dale, off the coast of Africa. B 
means of this new apparatus, it is contended, 
a ship’s boat, with its crew, can be lowered 
at sea by one man, with perfect safety, and 
without the slightest danger of swamping, 
however stormy the weather or dark the night. 
Secretary Toucey has ordered the apparatus 
for the practice-ship Plymouth, at Annapolis, 
and it is now being manufactured at the 
Washington Navy Yard. The cost of con- 
struction is trifling, not exceeding fifty dollars. 
Lieutenant Davidson’s friends aadleh that, 
ere long, no vessel will venture to sea without 
this apparatus on board. 


Iron Works tn tag Unitep Stares.—From 
a table compiled by the American Iron Asso- 
ciation, exhibiting the number of iron works, 
idle and in operation, in the United States, it 
appears that there are furnaces, rolling mills, 
or forges in twenty-five of the States of the 
Union, leaving but eight States destitute of 
iron works, Theseare Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Florida, Texas, Iowa, Minnesota, California, 
and O: egon, all upon the boundary or frontier. 
The following are the tables: 


Works. Forges. Mills. 
Working, 1159 560 339 210 
Abandoned, 386 272 99 15 

1545 882 488 225 


These produce annually about 850,000 tons of 
iron, the value of which, in an ordinary year, 
is $50,000,000. Of this ambant the portion 
expended for labour alone is $35,000,000. 
From a table prepared by Mr. Charles E. 
Smith, showing the duties, importations, and 
price at Liverpool, each year since 1840, it 
appears that under the tariff of 1845 the in- 
crease in the import of iron is more than ten 
times the increase in the population, and more 
than thirty-eight times the increase in the 
domestic production.— Artizan. 


A Harp Winter Prepicrev.—A hard win- 
ter is predicted in California. The crop of 
mast is enormous. The trees in many places 
are literally loaded down with acorns. The 
Indians predict much snow and wet. 


Corn Crop.—The Lafayette (Indiana) Jour- 
nal says:—Competent judges estimate the 
corn crop of the United States, the present 
year, at 0 bushels, which, at an 
average price of forty ceats per bushel, would 
be worth $360,000,000. 


Tue Coorer Institute, New Yorx.—Twelve 
hundred pupils are now receiving free instruc- 
tion in this admirable institution, which is 
supported by the endowment of its large- 
hearted founder. 


Tou Tauma.—General Tom Thumb will be 
twenty-two years old in January next. Ile 
resides in Bridgeport, Connecticut, where he 
owns a fine house on the main street, valued 
at over $50,000. He drives a pony which he 
says will travel a mile in three minutes. 


Tne Mexican Maravupers 1n Texas.—We 
continue to receive conflicting accounts of the 
state of affairs on the Rio Grande. Cortinas, 
with 1500 men and nine pieces of cannon, is 
reported to be in full possession of the coun- 
try from Brownsville to Roma. Communica- 
tion west of the Nueces river is cut off. Cap- 
tain Tobin, with one hundred men from Cor- 

us Christi, is said to have suffered defeat. 
rhe latest reliable accounts, however, from 
Brownsville, to the 4th inst., state that affairs 
were unchanged. Eight companies of United 
States troops, under command cof Colonel 
Brown, have been ordered to leave Old Point 
Comfort for Brownsville. General Vidaurri 
had arrived at San Antonio. 


Marine Disasters.—A number of marine 
dis&ters are reported. Six men, in a buat, 
have been picked up at sea, belonging to the 
brig Harvard, from Philadelphia to Boston, 
with a cargo of coal. The vessel was aban- 
doned in a sinking condition. The captuin, 
his wife, and three seamen, were left on board, 
and are believed to have perished. The first 
mate, Curly, died in the boat, from exposure. 


For Cattrornta.—The steamers Atlantic 
and Ariel left New York on the 22d inst., for 
Aspinwall. The Atlantic had about 700 pas- 
sengers, besides one hundred United States 
marines, and a corps of sappers and miners 
destined for the Pacific coast. The Ariel 
took out about 350 passengers and the mail. 


Gerrit Suita Becominec Sane.—It is stated 
that Dr. Gray, of the Utica Insane Asylum, 
has given Gerrit Smith’s family the encourage- 
ment to feel that he will be entirely restored 
to mental health. It is also his opinion that 
his bodily health will be re-established. 


Disappearance or a Laxe.—The Plumas 
California) Argus learns from W. S. Dean, 
isq., who recently returned from Honey Lake 
Valley, that Ilomney Lake has literally dried 
up! Sussan river, a respectable stream, and 
as full as usual at this season of the year, fails 
now to reach the basin of the lake, sinkin 
into the earth far above it. Immense quanti- 
ties of fish have been destroyed by the event, 
and now lie decaying on the deserted bed. It 
is remarkable that a lake, twenty miles wide 
and furty miles long, should disappear so sud- 
denly. 


Tae Norra Star.—The steamship North 
Star, in regard to-which so much anxiety ex- 
isted until news of her safety reached us a few 
days ago, arrived at New York on the 22d 
inst. On the morning of the 25th of Outober, 
at forty minutes past four o’clock, she struck 
on a reef near Plana Island, one of the French 
Keys. The weather being rainy the day o~ 
vious, no observation could be taken. The 
ship remained on the reef for six days. About 
420 tons of coal having been thrown overboard, 
the ship was moved from her rocky bed, and 
after taking on board the passengers, who had 
been landed fur the purpose of lightening the 


ship, Captain Jones proceeded to Fortune Is- | 


land for water, thence to Kingston for a fur- 


ther supply of water and coal. She then pro- 
ceeded to Aspinwall, took on such gere 
as wished to proceed to New Y and left 
that piece oe the morning of the 11th inst. 
touching at Key West on the 10th for coal. 


Corton-Sezp O1t.—Various attempts have 
been made to atilize the cotton-seed, which, to 
a large extent, is thrown away in the United 
States and other cotton-producing countries. 
A new oil is now from Egyptian cot- 
ton seed, ex vr burning in some de- 
scriptions of lamps, and which seems likely 
to be brought into use. It is said to 
be equal to colza oil as to quality, and much 
cheaper as to price, 

A Copper Battoon to Carry Ten Taovsanp 
Passencers —Professor John Wise, of Lan- 
caster, Pa. developes the fullowing:—“ A cubic 
fot of atmosphere weighs 1} ounce nearly. 
Displace a bulk of it equal to a balloon of 200 
feet diameter, and we gain a buoyant force 
and uplifting power of 157 tons. Now to 
make a ballvon of that size would be no diffi- 
cult task, or even one of 400 feet in diameter, 
which would have a lifting and carrying power 
of 1256 tons. A balloon of such dimensions 
would have a superficies of 502,656 square feet, 
and if made ~ sheet copper, weighing one 
pound per square foot, would have a liftin 
and carrying power of over two millions o 
pounds, capable of transporting at a mile per 
minute speed, allowing fur weight of gas, bal- 
last, provisions, &¢., ten thousand human 
passengers.” 

Deatn Burnine Fiviv.— 
A daughter of Daniel Strang of Middletown 
Point, New Jersey, bad her clothes set on fire 
while attempting to light a fluid lamp, on 
Wednesday evening, 16th inst., and was so 
badly burnt that she died in a few hours. 


Sorcauw.—The Chicago (Illinois) Prairie 
Farmer speaks of the increase in the culture 
of sorghum atthe West. It has thus far met 
with much success. 


A Goop Ipea.—One of Daboll’s air whistles 
has been put on the New London Lighthouse. 
It is blown by condensed air instead of steam. 
An Ericson caloric engine works the appara- 
tus, Blasts are given by the whistle four 
times a minute in foggy weather, to warn 
vessels of danger. 


Joun Brown’s Massacres.—The Kansas 
Herald of Freedom (Republican), alluding to 
the denial of its former statements in regard 
to the Pottawatomie atrocities of John Brown 
in Kansas, reiterates them, and says: —‘ The 
facts are: —The murdered men were at home, 
at their respective residences; some of them 
in bed, others watching by the bedsides of 
their sick wives; all unconscious of approach- 
ing danger, and showing no inclination what- 
ever to participate in the surrounding trou- 
bles, when called out to. be murdered as they 
were. Mr. Wilkinson had been a member of 
the bogus Legislature. This was the burden 
of his guilt—enough to crush him morally, 
socially, and politically, but no cause, in our 
estimation, for splitting his head open, cut- 
ting off his hands, or running a sabre through 
his heart, particularly when in a defenceless 
position.” These murders, the Herald of 
Freedom again states, were previous to the 
killing of Brown’s sons. 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamer Canada brings London papers to the 7th of 


November. 
The English and French governments are reported as 
completely agreed on the of the European Congress, 


to be held in Brussels. 


A correspondent of the London Times states that Aus- 
tria will soon be obliged to make concessions to Hungary. 

Late dates from the coast of Africa state that the Ameri- 
can ship Memphis, with 700 slaves, had escaped all the 
cruisers, and put tosea. Twenty-six vessels were expected 
on the const for cargoes of slaves for the United States. 

A vague report prevails that General Garibaldi, at an 
interview with the King of Sardinia, had declared that Italy 
had been betrayed, and that he would head a revolution to 
protect her liberties. The King protested against such” 


proceeding. 
Ane Se been ordered by the Cunard com- 
pany, which is to be 5V0 tons larger than the Persia. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Great Eastern left Holyhead on the 2d, and reached 
Southampton on the morning of the 4th inst. She expe- 
rienced very rough weather and a heavy sea on her passage 
round. The Times’ account of this third trial, says when 
the ship was exposed to the roll of the Atlantic she rolled 
and dipped, but with ease The ship seemed to swing her- 
self with asidelong gentle motion over every wave, drop 
deeply and easily beyond them, with a regular slow rol 


and often quite deep enough to leave one paddip wheel out 
of water turning high and dry in the air This motion of 
the vessel is attributed to her very light iarnmersion, and 


to the fact of her having no upper weights & counterbal- 
ance the stowed below. The greatest speed attained 
was close on eighteen miles an hour, and the run was 
more satisfactory than either of the previous trips. At no 
time since the Russian war had greater activity been ob- 
servable at the Woolwich Arsenal in the preparation of 
war material for the coast defences and for China. The 
fortifications at Dover are to be extended forthwith, and 
several batteries reconstructed. The to con 
buted by India to the China expedition will be six thousand 
Europeans and four thousand natives, 


FRANCE. 

The organization of the French army for China is consi- 
dered definitely settled, and preparations at the seaports for 
its embarkation have already commenced. It is stated that 
the French government has resolved on establishing, from 
December next, a naval station in the Ked Sea, in imitation 
of England. The cholera had broken out among the French 
troops destined to invade Morocco, and carried off several 
distinguished officers, including Colonel Lafont, command- 
ing the engineers. The ravages exceeded fifty men per day, 
and the total deaths were fifteen hundred. Advices from 
Algiers to the lst instant, state that Beni Snassen, being 


terrified, has submitted to the French, accepting conditions 

of peace of a most severe character. The French exped.tion 

is pursuing the other tribes. . 
ITALY. 


It is reiterated that the Pope has promised to grant the 
refurms recommended by the Emperor Napoleon, after the 
insurgents in the Komagna have returned to their allegi- 
ance. The Paris correspondence of the London Ti aaye: 
It is said that the interview between the King of Sardinia 
and General Garibaldi was not of the most satisfactory cha- 
racter. According to this account, Garibaldi frankly de- 
clared to the king that Italy was betrayed, and that he 
should put himself at the head of a revolution; and Victor 
Emmanuel replied, that he hoped he would not commit 
such an absurdity, but that if he did so, there was no alter- 
native but to employ force to prevent it. 


On the 16th inst., by the Rev. Alexander Reed, 
Mr. Samuvet G. Hasverr to Miss Georceanna Pet- 
Tit, both of Chester county, Pennsylvania. 

On the.17th inst., by the Rev. J. Jones, Mr. 
James H. Giuman of Churchville, to Miss Jutta E. 
Ferris of Wyoming, New York. 

On the 17th inst., by the Rev. G. Van Arts- 
dalen Mr. Marx Camppe Stitt to Miss Jane Ann, 
daughter of Witttam FLemine, Esq.» all near Shade 
Gap, Huntingdon county, Pennsylvania. 

In Philadelphia, on Tuesday the 22d inst., by 
the Rev. James M. Crowell, Mr. Josern T. Lis- 
NARD to Miss Exvira Borpss, all of Philadelphia. 

On the 17th inst., by the Rev. George Elliott, 
Joun Hares, Esq., to Miss Resecca J. Reep, all 
of Mifflin county, Pennsylvania. 


In Williamsport, Pennsylvania, on the 17th inst., 
by the Rev. W. Simonton, Mr. Jaues H. Rutrer, 
of Chicago, Illinois, to Miss Sitti W. Pottock, 
second daughter of Samuel Pollock, M.D., of Wil- 
liamsport. 

In Lewistown, Pennsylvania, on the 22d inst., 
by the Rev. James Smith, assisted by the Rev. 
George Elliott, the Rev. 8. M. Mooas, of Pine 
Grove, Centre county, Pennsylvania, to Miss 
Saran P. Jounstoyx, formerly of Kishacoquillas 
Valley, Pennsylvania. 


On the 3d inst., by the Rev. R. M. Wallace, Mr. 
Atpuecs Farqugar to Miss Saran CATHARine, 
daughter of James Wrkorr, Esq. Also, on the 
10th inst., Mr. Cuarke Nurtr to Miss Frances, 
daughter of Josern Wexts, Esq., all of Fayette 
county, Pennsylvania. 


Obituary. 


Died, on the evening of the 2lst inst., Mrs, 
CATHARINE RODGERS, widow of the late Hugh 
Rodgers, in the sixty-ninth year of her age. 

Died, on the 10th inst., Mrs. AMELIA H. GE- 
NUNG, wife of Mr. E. L?Genung of Montgomery, 
Orange county, New York, aged fifty-five years. 
On Tuesday evening, the 8th, she was in the en- 
joyment of her usual good health. On Thursday, 
the 10th, she fell asleep in Jesus. For thirty years 
Mrs. Genung was a member of the Goodwill Pres- 
byterian church, loved and respected by all. Ever 
ready to speak and act for Christ, she was a 
to spend and be spent in his service. Thoug 


suddenly summoned, she was, through grace, 
oe prepared to to “the better land.” Her 
faith and good works will not soon be forgotten, 


for she has left behind her the savour of a 
name. The church will feel and mourn her loss, 
the poor will miss her deeds of active charity. 
But most of all will a husband and six children 
mourn her loss. Of the children, only two have 
yet professed their faith in Christ; but we cannot 
doubt that the fervent, effectual, faithful prayers 
for so many years offered up by the mother now in 
heaven, will be heard and auswered ere long on 
behalf of the children. D. M. 4 


Died, on the 8th inst., Mr. B. R. ROBINSON of 
Ayr Township, Fultom counts, Pennsylvania, from 
disease of the heart, forty-six years. In this 
dispensation of Providence society has been de- 
prived of a wortuy,/influential, and highly val- 
ued member, a familg of a noble and conscientious 
parent, the business | Renn of a strictly honest 
and energetic cate at and the Church of a 


sincere and unostegtatious Christian. During & 
residence of a numbér of years in Fulton county, 
he had gained for himself a character for the most 
spotless morality and strictest Labour- 
ing under an incurable disease, that b entrenched 
iteef in the very citadel of life, he devoted his de- 
clining energies, with an almost adamantine cour- 
age, to the support and comfort of his family. 
Death met him in the noontide of life, in the midst 
of an interesting, dependent, and growing house- 
hold, but oe with it noterrors. Fully con- 
scious of his situation, and surrounded with every 
cireumstance that could make life desirable, he 
exhorted all around him to prepare in time to 
meet their God; and with a clear mind, an envia- 
ble Christian fortitude, and without a murmur 
throughout all his sufferings, he glided from time 


consistent Christisn. Her neere, 
out ostentation. While diligent ins 
ing to her dotnestic concerns, she was always 
to a with others in sustaining the 

both at home and abroad. She was held ia 
estimation among the circle of society in whieh 


PRESBYTERIAL® NOTICES. 


Bedford will hold an 
at two o'clock, in the 


of Carmel, New. York. 
Witttau Parrarson, Stated Clerk. 


an a rned meeting a . 
nin, on Tecoday, Decsenber ch 


A.M. Members of Presbytery coming to Spruce 
Creek Station, Pennsylvania Railroed. from the 
east or west, by the Monday afternoon trains, 


will 
find private conveyances ready at that point to 
convey ther to Pine Grove. 
Rosert Hamrtu, Stated Clerk. 


ee Presbytery of Luzerne will meet in 
i th rst 6th 
N. Garer Parke, Stated Clerk. 


Hotices. 


- ANNIVERSARY OF THE NEW YORK BIBLE 
SOCIETY.—The Thirty-sixth Anni of the 
Rev. 


New York Bible Society will be held in 
uare, New York, 


Dr. Adams’ Church, Madison 
to-morrow, Sabbath evening, 27th inst., services 
commencing at half-past seven o'clock. The An- 
nual Report will be read by the Corresponding 
Secretary, John E. Parsons, Esq., and resees 
may be expected from the Rev. John Cotton Smith, 
of n, and William Allen Butler, Eaq., of New 
York. A collection will be made. By order, 
G. Da Forest, President. 
J.C. Hotpen, Recording Secretary. 


Je EDITIONS OF THE BIBLBE,—We 
n 


have just received a la assortment of 
and withou feren em 
wards of 
Taree Dirrerent Sizes Srruzs, 


many of them in very rich bindings, suitable for 
presents during the approaching holidays. 
rn attention is invited te our assortment 


Paraceara 


embracing the 
Largest anp Most Variep Assortuest 
of these ever offered, among which is a new, large 
type, portable Oxford Edition. 
A Fresa Suprtr 
just received of 
a for the Pulpit; or, Two Hundred Sketches 
ay s eletons of Sermons. By a Minister. 2 vols. 
prupit Themes; or, Outlines of Sermons. 1 vol. 
cen 
Preacher’s Assistant; Containing over One Hun- 
and Skeletons of 1 vol. 
cen 
Biblical Cyclopedia; or, Dictionary of Modern 
on, Geography, Natural History, Sacred 
Annals and Biography, Theol and Biblical 
Literature. With Maps and Illustrations. By 
Rev. John Eadie, D.D. 8vo. $2.25. 
Imported and for sale b 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
and Importers, 
estnut street, Philadelphia. 
nov 26—3t 


ASON & CO., ENGRAVER4, PLATE- 
PRINTERS, AND STATIONERS, No. 907 
Chestnut street, Philadel phia.— Business, Visiting, 
and Wedding Cards engraved and printed in the 
first style. 
Every of Mason & Co.'s 
and Printing is done by themselves on pre- 
mises. Orders from a distance aa executed. 
EDWARD MASON, 
nov 26—6:n 8. H. FULTON. 


AGIC LANTERNS FOR SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, AND PUBLIC 
EXHIBITIONS.—We have carefully availed our- 
selves of every additional improvement to the 
Magic Lantern, and have always on hand a very 
large assortment of beautifully executed Sliders, 
elucidating évery branch of popular knowledge, to 
whith we invite the attention of Teachers, Sa 
intendents of Sunday-Schools, and Public 


turers. 
McALLISTER & BROTHE 
( 1 6.) 
No. 728 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


gar Our Priced and Descriptive Catalogue of 
Lanterns and Sliders furnished ean and sent 
mail, free of charge, to all parts of the Uni 
States. nov 26—2t 


OMMENCEMENT OF THE TWENTIETH 
VOLUME.—HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 


Contents for December. 

Washington in 1859. With Nine Illustrations 
of the New Public Buildings. ° 

Holidays in Costa Rica. By Thomas Francis 
Meagher. With Sixteen Illustrations. 

Insects Destructive to Wheat. With Twenty- 
three Illustrations. 

The Enchanted Titan. 


An Armistice. 
The Fortune-Teller. Illustrated. 
Stoneburgh. 


The Great Library of 

Our Old Pew. 

aaiies Hab By Fitz Hugh Ludlow 

ar Habits. By Fitz ° 

News of Charles Lamb to Thomas Allsop. By 
Geo-ge William Curtis. 

Veni, Vidi, Vici. 

A Bit of Angling. 

Monthly Record of Current Events. 

Literary Notices. 

Editor’s Table. 

Editor's Easy Chair. 

Our Foreign Bureau. 

Editor’s of Life. Eigh 

Spriggins’s Voy teen Humorous 
by 

Fashions for December. With Two Illustrations. 

olume of Harper's New Monthly Magazine. 
the Introductory Notice prefixed to the first num- 
ber, the Publishers announced their intention toe 
present a periodical “which no one who had the 
slightest relish for miscellaneous 
slightest wish to keep himself informed of _ 
gress and results of the literary ge2ius of his @ 
age, would be without. And intend 
to publish it at so low a rate, and to give it value 
so much beyond its price, that it s make its 
way into the hands or the family circle of every 
intelligent citizen of the United es.” 

How far they have succeeded in carrying out 
their design, the 115 numbers of the Magazine 
already published will show. Each of these con- 
tains as much matter as an ordinary octavo of 400 

ages, costing, if illustrated in the style of the 

agazine, at least three dollars. The Nineteen 
Volumes of the Magazine are thus equivalent to a 
library of more than a Hundred Volumes, com- 
prising the best productions of the foremost Novel- 
ists, Historians, yists, and Poets of the day. 

Without entering into a comparison with 
American periodicals, the Publishers may be per- 
mitted to say that Harper's Magazine contains 75 
per cent. more matter than Blackwood's, Frazer's, 
or the Dublin University Magazine. While giving 
sme to many of the best productions of European 

ovelists and Essayists, Harper's Magazine regu- 
larly furnises a larger amount of original matter 
than is contained in any other similar periodical, 
whether European or American. It Kas published 
articles from more than two hundred American 
writers, residing in every section, and in almost 
every State of the Union. By thus welcoming 
contributions from every part of the country, the 
Publishers have effectually prevented the Kings. 
zine from assuming @ sectional character, or 
coming the organ of any “mutual 
clique or party. 

s an Jilustrated Magazine, Harper's is wholly 
without a rival. The volumes already pu aa 
of the 


have contained more than siz thousand en 
most of them executed in the highest style 
art, from original drawings by Dopler, 
Hitchcock, Fredericks, Wallin, Thwaites, 
Chapin, Lossing, Voigt, Bellew, McLenan, 
Hooper, Dallas, and other artists. For these the 
Magazine has paid not less than one Aundred and 
twenty thousand dollars. The cost of its literary eon- 
arper’s Magazine has, jess 
ya paid more than a quarter of a million of dot- 

* to American authors and artists. 

The Publishers gratefully acknowledge that this 
large outlay has been remunerative beyond their 
most sanguine expectations. from 
the first that the Magazine would “ its Med 
into the hands or the family circle of every in 
ligent citizen of the United States, but the num- 
ber of these readers has proved far greater than 
they ontiel pated. They believe that the 
tidn of the Magazine will continue to increase with 
the growth and i the country. 
the spirit and manner in which it will hereafter 
be conducted, they can offer no better guarantes 
than the contents of the volumes already issued. 

While the Magazine will continue to be 2us- 
tained by the writers whose papers have , 
for it its distinctive character, a hearty 
will be given to newauthors. Almost every num- 
ber has introduced fresh names to the 


public, and the editors trust that their list of con- 
tributors will be yet more enlarged. : 
One for 
one yeer, 

Three or more copies for one year, each 2 


And an extra copy, gratis, to every club of ten 
subscribers. 
Harper’s Magazine and Harper’s Weekly together, 


one year, $4. 


nov 26—1t 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 


G2 tion quoted above after seeing the whole of it to 
rey Indeed, our residence has been attended with so relatives, r oak his 
| pend endl exohang of ratifications they rejoice in the thought that hie 
y by: the: || ing, proeched in the temples while we were Towsshtp, Pennsylvania, ‘at 
| army was there, and neither officers nor people on the 9th of November, Miss.J E HORN EK 4 
" _ et theme—cae | bt of our wishes. Things are alter- daughter of Joseph and Sarah o 4 
@ | tieaded, and the English besten off and wes to herbed 
the minis of the Rev. R. Russell, 
Bled forthe loved Jost; but the | metropolis. of the Eest. From Fungchow, we pro- 
mod moved, and w much mM 
Ged worth. LL 
| 
ow the pi land, given through. 
P| 
4 
one which” « masy precious hours 
- which might be better speot. Paul Mor- 
phy's success has awakened a general de- 
3 HI especial the young, to know 
| 
| | 
| 
> 
P esting portion of our voyage—I was not at liberty 
4 either to preach the gospel to the multitudes who | . 
4 were attracted by our strange appearance, nor to 
| 
, 


q 


eiis-cheutuien given to this tale as it 
appeared in successive numbers of Harper's Maga- 
sine bas rendered it familiar to the reading pub- 
lic. is well known, there is a great diversity of 
its merits, some regarding it as below 
the author's ordinary standard, and others thinking 


a, Roman Catholic Story. By 
@fabe Kennedy. Boston, 1860, John P. Jewett § 


3) 12mo. pp. 464. 
¢ Clement has long been well known as 


L; Campbell, AM, Professor of Physical Science 


“$i Washington College, Lexington, Virginia. 


Philadelphia, 1859, Lindsay Blakision. 12me. 


442. _ 
Inde what it purports to be, both scientific and prac- 
euthor has evidently made himself 
master of his qubject, and places the results before 
readers id jost such shape as their wants de- 
mand. He has specially in view the agriculture 
of the Gouthern and Western States, but we do not 


doubt that in most respects his valuable matter will 


ts. If the man who “makes two biades of 
hare bes 209 grew before,” deserves 
to be regarded as 2 public benefactor, Mr. Camp- 
bell eartainly is entitled to a place in that honour- 
able 2 


category. 
Hatt, from the Earliest 

ied. to. the Present Time. Dy D. W. Belisle. 

phie, 1859, James Challen § Son. 12mo. 
306. 


the claim of the Bostoniaffs for 
Hall as “the Cradle of Liberty,” we think 
) ence Hall” can establish at least an 


tree valid right to that honourable appellation, 


mg socked no less than thirteen fine, healthy 
that have now grown to stalwart manhood. 
The aathor of the present volume has brought to- 


. gether @ mass of very interesting matter connected 
WiKi Pile historic locality, including biographies of 


of the Declaration of Independence, and 

of thrilling incidents and anecdotes. The 

@ graphic picture of “the times that 

tried men's souls.” 

Tas.Sgogrse of rae As- 
suusyy, with Analysis and Scripture Proofs. By 

Edwin Halli, D.D. 
Publication Committee. 


work 


18mo. pp. 126. 

The “gnalysis” is very brief, usually not over 
a single gen ard often only a word or two. 
The @re full, and cited at length. 


Tus Peos Onruaxs’ being a short collec- 


lection of Godly Counsels and Exhortations to a 


hiladelphia, 

rian d of Publication. 18mo. pp. 67. 

This ig the production of a devoted minister of 
the last century, and a very good one it is. It was 
originally designed by the author for his own chil- 
dren, and most wisely does he counsel them, and 
most earnestly does he exhort them. The some- 
what quaint style does not detract from the inter- 
est, but-qather increases it. We trust that many 
parents, gaxious for the salvation of their children, 
witty Ald it such a message from God as may be 
blessed the nocomplishment of their desires. 
Den Pypronat Orrica, embracing Experience and 
@eeirvations from a Pastorate of Forty Years. 


ht of 18mo. pp. 105. 
little volume consists of a brief treatise on 
1¢.natare, authority, and qualifications for the min- 
| office, and an Appendix presenting portions 
author's own history. 


TRIBULATION ; Or, Things Coming 


1 Earth, By the Rev. John Cumming, D.D., 
Minister of the Scottish National 
of@baereh, London. First Series. New York, 1859, 
Rudd} Carleton. 12mo. pp. 290. 
We have here another work on Dr. Cumming’s 
favourite theme—the prophecies. He is a bold in-. 
, and notwithstanding some of his views 

ve been discredited by the developments of Pro- 
widence, he still speaks with undiminished confi- 
dence as to the portentous future. In the present 
wolume he makes free use of the recent wars in 


_ Burope, the rebellion in Indie, the late commer- 


cial convulsion, earthquakes, and various catas- 
trophes in support of his convictions as to the “great 
tribulation” which is coming on the earth. He is 
& thorough millennarian, and, as we judge, regards 
the second advent as not more than ten years dis- 
tant. The work will be read with interest. Por- 
‘tions of it will thrill the Christian heart, and the 
times certainly invite to a more earnest and prayer- 
ful study of the unfulfilled prophecies. 
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vex )PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


Qoweber number of Dr. Scott's Pacific Ex- 


Alas! jast co is human life, 
Uncertain and unknown; 


Got one? Don't say, say! Which did you get? 
‘One of the kind to open and shut? 

Own it, or hire it? how much did you pay? 
Does it go with a crank or a treddie? Sa-y. 
I'm a single man, and somewhat green; 

Tell me about your sewing inachine. 


Listen, my boy, and hear all about it— 

I don't know what I could do without it; 
I've owned one now for more than a year, 
And like it so well that I call it “my dear.” 
’Tis the cleverest thing that ever was seen— 
This wonderful family sewing machine. 


If's none of your angular Wheeler things, 
With steel.shod back and cast-iron wings; 
It’s work would bother a hundred of his, 
And worth a thousand !—indeed it is; 

And has a way—you need not stare— 

Of combing and braiding it's own black hair! 
Mine is not one of those stupid affairs 

That stands in a corner with what-nots and chairs, 
And makes that dismal, headachy noise, 
Which all the comfort of sewing destroys ; 
No rigid contrivance of lumber and steel, 

But one with a natural spring in the heel. 


Mine is one of the kind to love; 

And wears a shaw! and a soft kid glove; 

Has the merrie® eyes and the daintiest foot, 

And sports the charmingest gaiter boot, 

And a bonnet with feathers, and ribbons, and loops, 
And with an indefinite number of hoops. 


None of your patent machines for me, 

Unless Dame Nature is the paten‘ee; 

I like the sort that can laugh and talk, 

And take my arm for an evening walk; 

That will do whatever the owner may choose, 
With the slightest perceptible turn of the screws! 


One that can dance, and, possibly, flirt; 
And make a pudding as well as a shirt— 
One that can sing without dropping a stitch; 
And play the housewife, lady, or witch ; 
Ready to give the sagest advice, 

Or to do up your collars and things so nice. 


What do you think of my machine? 

Ain't it the best that ever was seen? 

’Tisn't a clumsy mechanical toy, 

But flesh and blood! Hear that, my boy! 
With a turn for gossip and household atiairs, 
Which include, you know, the sowing of tears. 


Tut, tut, don’t talk; I see it all; 

You needn't keep winking so hard at the wall; 
I know what your fidgety fumblings mean; 
You would like, yourself, a sewing machine. 
Weill, get one, then, of the same design; 

There were plenty left when I got mine. 


Influence of the Smile in Giving Beauty 
of Expression. 


A beautiful smile is to the female coun- 
tenance what the sunbeam is to a landscape. 
It embellishes an inferior face, and redeems 
an ugly one. A smile, however, should not 
become habitual; insipidity is the result; 
nor should the mouth k into a smile on 
one side, the other remaining passive and 
unmoved, for this imparts an air of deceit 
and grotesqueness to the face. A disagree- 
able smile distorts the line of beauty, and is 
more repulsive than a frown. There are 
many kinds of smiles, each having a dis- 
tinctive character; some announce goodness 
and sweetness, others betray sarcasm, bitter- 
ness, and pride; some soften the counten- 
ance by their languishing tenderness, others 
brighten it by their brilliant and spiritual 
vivacity. Gazing and poring before a mirror 
cannot aid in acquiring beautiful smiles 
half so well as to turn the gaze inward, to 
watch that the heart keeps unsullied from 
the reflection of evil, illumined and beauti- 
fied by sweet thoughts. 


THE TREES OF NORTH AMERICA. 


Although it is generally conceded that 
the srboreous luxuriance of this continent 
is perhaps unparalleled, and although sev- 
eral works treating of the sylva of various 

rtions of North America have been pub- 
ished, there has been no short, concise state- 
ment of the number of species and locality 
of the different trees in this part of the 
world, until the Smithsonian Institute, in 

ursuance. of their purpose of illustrating, 
in connection with the meteorological ob- 
servations now in progress under the direc- 
tion of this Institution and the Patent Of- 
fice, the estimate of North America, en- 
gaged Dr. J. G. Cooper to prepare an arti- 
cle upon the sylva of this continent. From 
this document, published in pamphlet form 
by the Smithsonian Institute, we glean some 
interesting facts. 

There are no less than one hundred and 
thirty-four different species of tree on the 
continent of North America, including a 
vast variety, from the rich tropical sylvan 


products of the Mexican districts to the 


stunted pines that pass their unseen sturdy 
lives among the snows of Labrador. The 
tallest trees are found in California, where 
is the giant redwood—the Sequoia gi- 
gantea of Torrey, or the Wellingtonia gi- 
gantea of Hooker—which attains the pro- 
digious height of four hundred and fift 
feet from the ground, about half as hig 
again as Trinity Church steeple. The yel- 
low fir, or Abies grandis, which grows in 
Oregon, is also a very respectable tree, 
often reaching the height of two hundred 
and fifty feet. In Massachusetts they have 
the white-wood poplar, of one hundred and 
forty feet in height, and the same State 
also possesses a Zanthoxylum Americanum, 
which is more familiarly known as the 
toothache tree. In New Jersey there may 
be found a species of white beach one hun- 
dred and twenty feet high. After these it 
is quite a contrast to descend to a prickly 
tree of Mexico,-which, though rejoic- 
ing in the gorgeous title of Opuntia Athu- 
rpa, is but six fect high. The Pra- 
nus Subcordata, a kind of plum tree, is 
another sylvan dwarf, and the Juniperus 
Puchypoloea is also an arboreous pigmy, 
neither of those Mexican trees being over 
ten feet in height. 

The Gulf of Mexico has an important 
effect upon forest growth in the United 
States. It is from the Gulf that many rain 
storms proceed, and they are blown easterly 
by westerly winds until they fall generally 
before reaching the Ohio. Thus, as they 
do not reach the Illinois region, that dis- 
trict is deprived of its fair share of rain. 
Without moisture there can be no trees, 
and that is the reason that Illinois and 
Michigan abound in treeless prairies that 
are not to be found in places where the rain 
storms from the Galf fall. In Texas, where 
these Gulf storms do not travel, the mois- 
ture, aud consequent vegetation, and sylva 

less and less as we proceed westward, 
until we come into the great deserts that 
exist in the Dacotah regions. 

Dr. Cooper, in order to further explain 
his remarks on North American trees,*has 

pared a of this continent, which he 
Rivides into arbitrary distriats. The frst of 
these districts or regions, the Algonquin, 
includes the eastern part of British Ame- 
fica, Labrador, &c., and contains five spe- 
view Of trees. We live in the Canadian re- 
gion, which possesses seventeen characteris. 


| wall, and carried off whole canes in their. 


and.one peculiar species of trees. The 
Tennesseean district is the richest in sylvan ; 


MONKEYS AND SUGAR-CANES. 


One ready-witted Englishman succeeded 
in keeping the monkeys away from his 
plantation for more than two and 
that without using any violence, or offend- 
ing the prejudices of the natives. He had 
planted a patch of sugar-canes, and had 
seen his growing crops eaten by elephants, 
swine, deer, monkeys, and other avimals, 
without being able to rd the ground 
from the robbers. The heavier animals he 
excluded by means of a deep trench sur- 
roundiag the cane-patch, and a strong pali- 
sadiog of bamboos just within the ditch. 
But the monkeys cared nothing for moat or 


hands, eating them complacently as they 
proceeded to the’ shelter of the trees. For 
a long time this state of things continued, 
and the planter was doomed to see the ripen- 
ing canes devoured in his very presence, 
and the chewed fragments spit in his face 
by the robbers, This last insult proved too 
great a strain for his patience to endure, 
and after some thought, he hit upon a stra- 
tagem which answered even beyond his ex- 

ctation. He chased a flock of the mon- 

eys into a tree, which he then felled; and 
by the help of his assistants, captured a 
number of the young, which he conveyed 
home. He then mixed some treacle with 
as much tartaremetic as could be spared 
from the store, and, after painting all the 
young monkeys with this treacherous mix- 
ture, set them free. Their anxious parents 
had been watching for their offspring, and 
carried them away out of danger. The lib- 
erated captives were then surrounded by 
the whole troop, who commenced licking 
the treacle from their fur. Before very 
long, the expected effects made their ap- 
pearance, and the poor monkeys presented 
a most pitiful appearance. The result of 
the affair was that the — were so ter- 
rified at the internal anguish which their 
depredations had caused them to suffer that 
they fled the place, and not a monkey was 
seen in that locality until: long afterward.— 


Routledge’s Illustrated Natural History. 


FAITHFUL IN A LITTLE. 


“ How is it, Betty,”’ said a minister to a 
poor woman in Wales, who was always ob- 
served to contribute something whenever a 
collection was taken; “how is it that I 
always see you drop something in the plate? 
Where do you get it?” 

“Q, sir, I do not know,” she replied, 
“the Lord knows my heart and good-will to 
his cause; and somehow or other, when a 
collection is to be made, I am sure to have 
my penny before me, and when it comes, I 
put it in the plate.” 

“Well,’”’ said he, “‘you have been faithful 
in a little, take this and do what you will 
with it.” 

Five dollars, sir!’ said she; ‘‘I never had 
so much money in my life; what shall I do 
with it ?” 

“‘T dare say you will find means of spend- 
ing it,” said he, “if your heart is devoted 
to the Lord’s cause.” 

Soon after this a man came round to 
solicit subscriptions for some benevolent 
object; he went to one person who gave 
him three dollars, and another gave him 
one, both of which were regarded as very 
liberal dovations. Happening to come to 
this r woman, he asked her what she 
would do? 

‘‘Put my name down for five dollars.” 

“Five dollars!’’ said he, “why, where did 
you get it from ?” 

“Q, sir,’ said she, “I got it honestly ; 
put my name down.” 

She gave him the money, and in about 
two weeks from that time she received a 
letter informing her that a friend had just 
left her five hundred dollars. 

. How often do we see fulfilled that Scrip- 
ture, “‘There is that scattereth, and yet 
increaseth ; and there is that withholdeth 
more than is meet, but it tendeth to pov- 
erty.” Prov. xi. 24. 

« Largely thou givest, gracious Lord! 
Largely thy gifts should be received; 
Freely thou givest; and thy word 

Is—«Freely give.” 
He only who forgets to hoard, 
Has learnt to live.” 


— 


MANY FACTS IN SMALL COMPASS. 


The number of languages spoken is 4064. 
The number of men is about equal to the 
number of women. The average of human 
life is 33 years. One quarter die before 
the age of 7; half before the age of 17. 
To every 1000 persons 1 only reached 100 
years. To every 100, 6 reached 75 years, 
and not more than 1 in 500 will réach 80 
years. There are on the earth 1,000,000,- 
000 of inhabitants. Of them 33,333,333 
die every year; 91,824 die every day; 7780 
every hour; and 60 per minute, or 1 every 
second. ‘These losses are about balanced by 
an equal number of births. The married 
are longer lived than the single, and, above 
all, those who observe a sober and industri- 
ous conduct. Tall men live longer than 
short ones. Women have more chances of 
life previous to the age of fifty years than 
men, but fewer after. The number of mar- 
riages are in the proportion of 76 to 100. 
Marriages are more frequent after the equi- 
noxes — that is, during the mnths of June 
and December. Those born in spring are 
generally more robust than others. Births 
and deaths are more frequently by night 
than by day. Number of men capable of 
bearing arms is one fourth of the popula- 
tion. 


LEADERS OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


An English paper says:—We are trap- 
ing the leaders in detail. Last mail it was 
Sone Singh, this time it is Rao Ram Buksh, 
Talookdar of Doondeah Khera, the capture 
of whose Ranee we reported in our last. A 
boy who had been in the service of one 
of Ram’s wives, and was discharged price- 
less, gave information, which was acted 
upon by Captain Orr, Deputy-Commissioner. 
The actual captors were two chuprassies, 
who thus made a lucky haul, as 10,000 ru- 
pees had been offered for the rebel. He 
was residing in a village on the outskirts of 
Benares, the house being surrounded by a 
high wall, but open to the Ganges. He 
kept two men constantly on the watch, but 
the place was surrounded at night, and when 
he came forth in the morning to bathe he 
was pounced upon. His horse was tied to 
his charpoy (bedstead), to be ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice. He will be tried for the 
murder of the few survivors of the Cawn- 
pore massacre who took refuge in the tem- 
it of whom only Captain Thomson and 
ieutenant Delafosse are alive to tell the 
tale, and for being a leader of the rebellion. 
Rajah Jye Lall will also be tried as a leader, 
and as aiding and abetting in the murder of 
Miss Jackson, Mrs. Green, and others. The 
Nana is reported to be dying of Terai fever, 
and Azimulla-Khan is said to be dead, but 
we need confirmation of all that reaches us 
from Nepaul. If we have not got the Nana, 
we have got, according to the Lucknow 
Herald, the uncle of the Nana’s wife, he 
(Nara Punt Marna Kursumee Kar) having 
been arrested at Poonah, but on what charge 
is not said. We have mentioned that there 
has been talk about taking the field against 
the Nana. It is even said that ‘‘the au- 
thorities have at length fully resolved u 
hunting down the Nana and rebels in Ne- 
pan, and fiying columns will enter the Terai 
early 
will be adopted with regard to the mauraud- 


this cold season. A similar course : 


ung Bahadoor 

us. The district is 
of sepoys of our old regiments, some having 
come in; others, the majority, are living on 
the proceeds of their plunder, &c., and when 
they hear of any police being near, make a 
bolt for the jun They are very sickly 
and quite done up, and wish they 
= fought against the Company Baha- 


AN ANCIENT ADVERTISEMENT. - 


The following advertisement was extracted 
from the Boston Evening Post of November 
7th, 1748 :—*“ Choice Pennsylvania Tobacco 
Paper to be sold by the publishers of this 
paper, at the Hear@nd Crown—where also 
may be had the Butts of indulgences of 
the present Pope Urban VIII., either b 
the single bull, quire, or ream, at a muc 
cheaper rate than they can be purchased of 
the French or Spanish priests, and yet will 
be warranted to be of the same advantage 
to the possessors.” These bulls or indul- 
gences of the Pope were printed on one 
side of a small sheet; several bales of them 
were taken in a Spanish ship captured by 
an English cruiser, and sent into Boston. 
Fleet, the publisher of the Post, purchased 
a very large quantity at a very low price, 
and printed various editions of ballads on 
the backs of them. One side of the sheet 
was blank, and the paper very good; one 
bull answered for two half-sheet ballads or 
songs, such as “ Black Eyed Susan,” &c. 


Twenty-four Dollars’ Worth Once! 


The whole Island of Manhattan—the 
whole city of New York—was originally 
bought of the Indians for twenty-four dollars ! 
Miss Booth, in her admirable new book, 
“The History of the City of New York,” 
thus records the historical fact:—‘‘On the 
fourth of May, 1626, Peter Minuit, the new 
Director, arrived at Manhattan in the ship 
Sea-Mew, commanded by Adrien Jovis. 
To his credit be it said, that the first act of 
his administration was to secure possession 
of Manhattan by lawful purchase. Soon 
after his arrival he bought the whole island 
of the Indians, for the Dutch West India 
Company, for the sum of sixty guilders, or 
twenty-four dollars. The island was fifteen 
miles in length, and from about a quarter 
of a mile to two miles in breadth, and was 
estimated to contain twenty-two thousand 
acres.” 


Farm and Garden. 


Save Your MANuRE.—It rouses our 
agricultural indignation to see a farmer 
throwing away all the manure about his lot 
and stable; for throwing it into a heap for 
the sun, air, and rain toruin, is truly wasting 
it. We propose a plan for taking care of it 
which, if faithfully followed, will enhance 
the farm of every farmer in the country. 
Build a-good shed, plank up the ends and 
sides some four or five feet. Then dig out 
the dirt within the enclosure some three feet 
or more, taking off the sides and ends, so 
as to make it slope inwardly from all sides 
looking, when completed, like the half of a 
large hogshead buried. Now in this hole, 
under this shed, and within these planked 
up sides, throw the manure from your sta- 
bles and hog-pen, the wet straw and leaves 
from the lot, the refuse ashes from the lye 
gum, the sweepings of your. yard, &c., &c. 
Un this, as convenience and opportunity 
will permit, pour all your strong soap-suds, 
which. will aid fermentation, and our word 
for it, you will have a manure heap worth 
its weight in guano or any thing else as a 
fertilizer. Try it.—Franklin Observer. 


Is true Harpy ?— 
It will surprise many to have this inquiry 
started. They have supposed it as hardy as 
the elm or oak. But we confess to having 
formed the opinion that it is not perfectly 
hardy. Its Asiatic origin would suggest 
the probability that it might suffer from the 
vicissitudes of our climate. For the last 
five or six years, we have noticed numerous 
specimens of diseased and mutilated Horse- 
chestnuts. The tree suffers from a kind of 
blight, affecting its bark on the sides ex- 
posed to the sun, resembling the blight of 
the cherry-tree. It first appears on trees 
six or eight feet high, and within one foot 
or eighteen inches from the ground. It 
begins in the form of cracks im the bark, 
which increase in size and number for 
several years, until at length the bark falls 
off, exposing the wood and producing rot- 
tenness in it. Sometimes the wound heals 
over, but more often the blight extends 
until the tree succumbs, and falls to the 
ground. As this bight always appears on 
the south and south-west sides of the tree, 
and generally is first seen in the early spring, 
it is probably owing to the combined action 
of sun and frost. Some careful planters 
are beginning to guard their trees in spring 
by setting a board on the exposed sides. 
We have used a section of bass-wood bark, 
a little larger than the tree to be protected, 
fastening it with strings to the tree, and re- 
moving it during the summer. A tree of 
so great general excellence as the Horse- 
chestnut should receive all needful care to 
preserve it in health and vigour.— American 
Agriculturist. 

Cuarina UNDER THE CoLLaR.—A gen- 
tleman who has tried the plan successfully 
for five years, communicates the annexed 
method of preventing horses from chafing 
under the collar. He says he gets a piece 
of leather, and has what he terms a false 
collar made, which is simply a piece of 
leather cut in such a shape to lie, singly, 
between the shoulders of the horse and the 
collar. This fends off all the friction, as 
the collar slips and moves on the leather, 
and not on the shoulders of the horse. 
Chafing is caused by friction; hence you 
see the thing is entirely plausible. Some 
persons put pads or sheep-skins under the 
collar; these, they say, do as much hurt as 
good, for they augment the heat. A single 
piece of leather, like that compassing the 
outside of a collar, without any lining or 
stuffing, he assures us is better than any 
thing else. — Boston Journal. 


To Make Goop Buttrer.—Aunt Rhoda, 
in the New England Farmer, says:—Skim 
the milk as soon as it sours, and before it 
thickens, if possible; stir the cream faith- 
fully, especially when new is added. Set 
the jar in a cool place; if the cellar is not 
cold and sweet, set it in the spring or hang 
it in the well—any way to keep it cool. 
After the last cream is added before churn- 
ing, then “‘go a visiting’ if you please, as 
cream should not be churned the day it is 
taken off. At nightfall fill the churn with 
cold water, and start the churning at early 
dawn, and my word for it, you will soon 
find a sold mass of golden coloured butter, 
free from white specks, and when properly 
salted and packed, fit for any body’s table. 
After the buttermilk starts pour in cold 
water, a little at a time, turning the crank 
slowly and carefully back and forth; this 
prevents the butter from closing too rapidly, 
does not break the grains, and gives every 
— of the cream a chance to form into , 

utter. 


Sort Rives ror 
TER.—In another article I have suggested 
throwing up the sdil into ridges on the 
approach of winter. This is a subject mer- 
iting an article by itself. None who have 
not already tried the expcriment are aware 
how beneficial such a process is to the soil. 
No manual labour is capable of so effectually 
pulvering the soil as a good winter's frost, 
and when spring comes the ground is in a 
state ready to be worked easily, profitably, 
and with advantage to the crops to be 

lanted thereon. But this is not the only 
nefit to be attained by this ridging pro- ’ 


mill insects’ eggs, 
millions c is, &., 
which, if left undisturbed until spring, will 

tors upon our ts trees. 
— to the frosts pe one will kill 
off hosts of these, and thus lessen the labours 
and disappointments of another season. By 
all means, who have the time, try it one 
winter, you will not need to be urged 
to do it the next. It isa labour which will 
pay amply and richly. 

ERaDIcaTION oF Strumps.—Where it is 
necessary to remove large stumps, under 
circumstances which render it impracticable 
to avail one’s self of the assistance of a 
“stump machine,” the work may be suc- 
cessfully accomplished by burning. This 
is done by digging under then, filling the 
cavity with combustible materials, and cov- 
ering the stump, after firing the materials, 
with turf, in the same manner that coal 
kilos are covered. The fire will in a short 
time effect the entire destruction of the 
stumps—even the long lateral roots—unless 
the soil is very humid, in which case the 
burning should be undertaken during the 
dry weather of summer. If the dirt is 
excavated a few weeks before the burning 
is undertaken, the operation will be more 
9 effected. The ashes produced by 
the combustion will afford an excelleut 
stimulus for the soil, and should be care- 
fully applied as soon as the operation is 
completed. But in all cases he eradi- 
cation by pulling is practicable, the stump 
machine should be used. — Germantown 
Telegraph. 

THe Insect POPULATION OF THE OAK. 
—No less than 1500 species, with 500 more 
attached to them as parasites, depend, di- 
rectly or indirectly, for support on the oak. 
Of this host most find food and shelter in its 
foliage, some eat into the wood itself, while 
others ming in and under the bark, drilling 
it in every direction.—Our Woodlands, 
Heaths, and Hedges. 


Children’s Column, 


THE OLD WOODMAN. 


In a neat little cottage, some distance removed 
From the noise of the world’s busy ways, 
Dwelt a poor, aged woodman, who, early and late, 
Might be heard, as he toiled for the bread which he ate, 
Singing songs of thanksgiving and praise. 


“ How is it, my friend, that you never repine, 

But seem always content with your lot, - 
While others, much gayer and wealthier far, 
Their enjoyment of pleasure and happiness mar, 

By striving for more than they've got?” 


“It is thus,” he replied :—*“I was taught in my youth, 
When I launched forth on life's stormy sea, 
If I wished to be happy, contented, and wise, 
I must pray to the Lord of the earth and the skies, 
And he would my counsellor be. 


“Then I sought bim, and found him, and oft has he 
In temptation’s dark hour my friend; 2 
0! soon he will land me on Canaan's bright shore, 
Where I shall be with him, to praise and adore, 
In that glorious world without end.” 


Dear children, resolve that from henceforth your feet 
In prayer to his footstool shall go; 

Let the days of your youth in his servico be spent; 

Though your sins be as scarlet, turn now and repent, 
And be will his blessing bestow. 


AN INCIDENT IN THE ORPHAN ASY- 
LUM AT STUTTGARD, GERMANY. 


A LESSON FOR TEACHERS. 

Jerewran Fiate.—“ Fifty years,” said the ven- 
erable teacher, “I was master of the Orphan 
Asylum in Stuttgard, and had a whole room 
full of children to instruct. It was my custom 
to pray every morning for meekness and pa- 
tience in the fulfilment of this arduous duty. 
One day, as I was walking up and down among 
the children, I observed a boy, about twelve 
years of age, leaning with both his elbows 
upon the table; I reproved him for this im- 
proper behaviour, and walked on. The next 
time I passed he was doing the same thing, 
and I was obliged to repeat my desire that he 
should take his arms off the table. He obeyed 
me for a moment; but when I returned for 
the third time, I found him angry and per- 
verse, and could read in his face that he was 
determined to despise my orders. I was much 
annoyed, but restrained myself, and prayed 
inwardly for strength to exercise patience 
towards this poor child, even as my God had 
been patient towards me. My ill-humour 
vanished immediately, I became calm, and 
was enabled to continue my instructions. 
The boy obstinately remained in the same 
attitude, but I took no notice of him. When 
school was over, I sent for him into my study, 
praying, in the meantime, for wisdom and 
composure of mind. He stamped in, and 
banged the door after him in a violent passion. 
‘Why did you bang the door so violently?’ I 
asked. ‘I did not bangit,’ he replied. ‘ Yes, 
you did, my boy,’ said I. ‘I tell you I did 
not,’ was the answer. Upon this I went up to 
him, took his hand, and asked him, in a gentle 
voice, ‘Do you know, my son, against whom 
you are sinning? It is not against me, but 
against your Saviour, your best friend. Ex- 
amine yourself, and try to find out why you 
behave in this manner.’ 

“The boy’s heart was touched; he burst 
into tears, and entreated me to forgive his 
wicked behaviour. ‘I had determined this 
morning,’ continued he, ‘to teaze you by my 
disobedience till you should beat me, thinking 
you would suffer much more from it than I 
should. Pray, pray forgive me; I will never 
do so dgain in all my life!’ I pointed out to 
him from what a great temptation he had 
been delivered, and then dismissed him with 
the assurance that I had long since forgiven 
him. He left me, but still appeared almost 
inconsolable. In the afternoon, having finished 
my classes, I was sitting alone in my little 
study, when I heard a knock at the door. 
The boy came in, his eyes red with weeping, 
and saying it was impossible I could have 
forgiven him, for he had behaved towards me 
like a devil. He begged I would tell him 
once that I had forgiven him, repeating that 
he would never vex me again, not even by a 
look. I again assured him of my full forgive- 
ness, but told him he must ask pardon of his 
Saviour, against whom he had chiefly sinned, 
and who would certainly hear his prayer, if 
his repentance was sincere. The boy, how- 
ever, left me, still crying. 

“T had scarcely risen the next morning, 
when my little penitent came again, crying 
so bitterly that I was quite astonished. He 
said the remembrance of his conduct the day 
before had prevented his sleeping, and en- 
treated me, with his whole heart, to continue 
to love him as I had done before. He could 
not imagine what had led him to form such 
a naughty resolution, and assured me he had 
determined not to allow any punishment to 
overcome his obstinacy, but had been quite 
unable to resist the kind and gentle means I 
had used to convince him of his fault. He 
begged me to tell him how it had been possible 
for me to bear with this wicked bebaviour as 
I had done. To this I answered—‘ Dear child, 
I cannot explain that to you; but, if I must 
express it in a few words, it is because I have 
myself received much mercy -from the Lord, 
that I have been enabled to show mercy 
towards you.’” Thus spoke this venerable 
man, and concluded with the satisfactory in- 
telligence that the boy had from that day 
become his best scholar, and was still living in 
Stattgard, esteemed by all who knew him, as 
an honest and virtuous citizen.— From the Ger- 
man of Dr. G. H. Schubert. 


OOKING-GLASSES.—James 8. & Sor, 

Manufacturers of Looking-Glasses, for Man- 

we Piers, and Side Walls, of every size, style and 
shape. 

Pier Tables, Cornices, Brackets, Consols, of new 
and elegant designs; and 

Picture Frames, with frames for Portraits, Minia- 
tures, and Photographs, in every variety of style 
and price. Importers of Engravings, every new 
publication being received the moment of issue, and 
Oil Paintings from the studios of the best and most 
celebrated American and European Artists. 

A la Gallery of Paintings open at all times, 
free. Wholesale and Retail dealers ia Mahogan 
and Walnut framed Looking-Glasses, to whi 
they invite the attention of country customers. 

JAMES 8. EARLE & SON, 
No. 816 Chestnat street, Philadelphia. 


ect 30—tf Opposite the Girard House. 


N° day is pablished— 


o Lie Thrives. A Book for Boys. the 
Charley Burton. 


author of 


50 cents. 


Il. 
The and the Book 
Robert Jamieson, D.D. 7. 75 cen 
Willie and Nellie; or, Stories about My Cana- 


ries. By llustrated. Square 
16mo, 50 cents. 


IV. 

The Bible Hand-Book; an Introduction to the 
Study of the Sacred Scriptures. BY Joseph An- 
gus, D.D, Fourth edition. 12mo. $1.25. 

Also, Questions to the Bible Hand-Book, for the 
Use of Sabbath-Schools and Bible-Classes. 18mo. 


20 cents. 
LATELY PUBLISHED. 
: Wag Typology of the Scriptures. 2 vols. 
vo. $3 


The Crucifixion of Christ. By Major D. H. Hill. 
Second edition. 12mo. $1. 

Parochial Lectures on the Psalms. By the late 
Rev. David Caldwell. 8vo. $1.50. 

Dick and his Friend Fidus. By Miss C. M. 
Trowbridge. Illustrated. 18mo. 45 cents. 

Consideration of the Sermon on the Mount. By 
Major Hill. Thirdedition. 12mo. 75 cents. 

ayson’s Complete Works. 3 vols. 8vo. Second 
edition. $3.75. 

Letters on Psalmody. A Review of the Leadin 
Arguments for the Exclusive Use of the Book o 
Psalms. By Rev. William Annan. Second edi- 
tion. 16mo. 38 cents. 

Jesus Only. By J. Oswald Jackson. 18mo. 25 
cents. 


Newton's Lectures on the First Two Visions of 
the Book of Daniel. 12mo. 75 cents. 

Seven Diamonds; or, the Story of C-— the 
Sailor. By Rev. J. B. Ripley. 33mo. Paper. 5 
cents. 

Brown’s Commentary on thé Four Gospels. 
12mo. 50 cents. 

Life and Labours of the Rev. Daniel Baker, D.D. 
Fifth Thousand. 8vo. $1.25. 

*,* Any of the above will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 

Published by 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
nov 19—3t 


T HIRD THOUSAND.—Carsarine. By the 
author of Agnes and the Little Key. Plain 
cloth, gilt antique, calf, and half calf. 
Contents.—I. More than Conqueror. II. The 
Fear of Death Alleviated. III. The Search for the 
Departed. IV. The Silence of the Dead. V. The 


| Redemption of the Body. 


y 
J.E. TILTON & CO., Publishers, 
nov 19—2t 161 Washington street, Boston. 


LEGANT FALL AND WINTER. THING. 
—At Rosperr H. Anams’s, South-east corner 
of Seventh and Market streets, Philadelphia.—Dress 
and Frock Coats of the best quality; Business 
Coats, Promenade Coats, and Riding Coats in all 
the latest styles, and a stock of Overcoats that can- 
not be surpassed in variety, style, or quality. A 
full and complete stock of Black and Fancy Cas- 
simere Pants of the best and choicest fabrics; and 
a superb stock of Silk Velvet, Cashmere, Grena- 
dine, Cloth, Satin, and Cassimere Vests, all cut, 
made, and trimmed equal to Customer Work, ex- 
pressly for Retail Sales, and will be sold at the 
most reasonable prices. sep 10—4m 


OARDING SCHOOL WANTED.—A Gentle- 
man who has had twenty years of experience 
in Teaching and conducting large Schools, wishes 
to establish a Boarding School for Boys and Girls, 
together or separate, in the eastern part of one of 
the Middle States or Virginia. He would be wil- 
ling to lease or take charge of a suitable one al- 
ready established. He has an efficient corps of 
Teachers atcommand. Letters will receive atten- 
tion addressed to “B.C. F.,” BOX 109, 
act 22—tf Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


OMFORT IN COLD WEATHER.—Send to 
the undersigned for Book of Letters, for over- 
whelming proof that Sanford’s Challenge Heater, 
portable or set in brick, is the best and most pow- 
erful known, eney'ns but little space, of great 
durability, burns the gases and smoke, with no 
clinkers, and saving thirty per cent. on the fuel. 
It is adapted to hard or soft coal. 

The Portable Heater can be used in parlour, hall, 
or cellar, with single or double case, to give heat 
where standing or not, and will warm all the 
rooms in @ house, as may be desired, by simply 
connecting hot air pipes from it to registers in the 
rooms to be warmed—or may be used alone as a 
ventilating stove. The Brick Heater is unsur- 
passed in its operations, and has the advantage of 
standing low, so as to adapt it to low cellars. 

We are aiso the sole Manufacturers of Sanford’s 
Celebrated Mammoth or Globe Heater, the only one 
that has stood the test as a powerful and fuel-sav- 
ing Stove for Railroad Depots, Shops, Factories, 
Stores, &c. See references in our Heater Book. 

The unrivalled, economical, air-tight Cooking 
Stoves Confidence and Sentinel, are made only by 
us, as well as other Stoves of every description, for 
all parts of the world, 

SANFORD, TRUSLOW & CO., 
Proprietors of the National Stove Works, 
sep 17—13t No. 239 Water street, New York. 


RIVATE BOARDING.—Gentlemen and their 
Families, or Single Gentlemen, can be ac- 
commodated with Boaxp, with pleasant and hand- 
some Rooms, furnished or unfurnished, at the 
North-west corner of Eighth and Spruce streets, 
Philadelphia. The location, being opposite to the 
Hospital Square, is central and pleasant. Tran- 
sient persons visiting the city, can be accommo- 
dated by the day or week. Terms moderate. 
aug 20—tf .M. R. SNODGRASS. 


R. WOODBURY’S SACRED MUSIC.—His 
Works survive him!—The truth of these 
words becomes more and more apparent, as daily 
the musical community become aware of the loss 
sustained in the early death of Mr. Woodbury. 
His music and his memory still live in the hearts 
of his many friends and admirers, and is most un- 
equivocally expressed in the demand. 

Of the Anthem Dulcimer, the Cythara, the New 
Lute of Zion, and the Tha wing, nearly half a 
million copies have been sold. Two new collections 
ere now offered; the only new books to appear 
during the present autumn—The Anthem Thanks- 

ving, edited by T. J. Cook. A revised and en- 

wor edition of Mr. Woodbury’s last and best 
book, The 


Day-Spring; or, Union Collection of 


Songs for the Sanctuary. Compiled by Sylvester 
Main, from the published and unpublished works 
of Mr. Woodbury, with very many contributions 


from the first living authors. The Elements are 


from the pen of Mr. Bradbury, and are one of bis 
efforts. 


rices in New York of all the above (except the 


Anthem Duleimer,) $8 per dozen, $1 retail. 
Price of Anthem Dulcimer, $7.50 per dozen, $1 
retail. 
Single specimen copies to preachers and choris- 
ters only, post-paid, 75 cents. 
F. J. HUNTINGTON, Publisher, 
nov 12—3t No. 7 Beekinan street, New York. 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 

in 1826.—The Subscribers have constantly 

for sale an assortment of Church, Factory, Steam- 

boat, Locomotive, Plantation, School-house, and 

other BELLS, mounted in the most approved and 

durable manner. For full particulars as to many 

recent improvements, warrantee, diameter of Bells, 

space occupied in tower, rates of transportation, 

&c., send fora Circular. Bells for the South deliv- 
ered in New York. Address 

A. MENEELY’S SONS, Agents, 
july 23—ly® West Troy, New York. 


IFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY. 

—Tue Pens Mortvar Lire Insurance Conm- 

pany, North-east corner of Third and Dock streets, 
Philadelphia. Assets, $902,225.26. 

Insures lives for the whole term of life, grants 
annuities and endowments, purchases life inter- 
ests in real estate, and makes all contracts depend- 
ing on the contingencies of life. 

They act as Executors, Administrat 
Trustees, and Guardians. 


TRUSTEES. 

Daniel L. Miller, William Martin, 
Benjamin Coates, James B. McFarland, 
Richard 8. Newbold, | Joseph H. Trotter, 
William P. Hacker, James Euston, 
William H. Kern, Theophilus Paulding, 
Samuel C. Huey, | Edmund A. Souder, 
Charles Hallowell, Daniel L. Hutchinson, 
Henry C. Townsend, | John W. Hornor, 
Rodolphus Kent, Elias 8. Archer, 
P. V. Dufion, Samuel J. Christian, 
William Robertson, | Joseph M. Thomas, 
Warner M. Razin, John G. Brenner, 
Samuel 8. Stokes, P. 8. Michler, Easton. 

DANIAL L. MILLER, President. 

SAMUEL E. STOKES, Vice-President. 
JOHN W. HORNOR, Secretary. sep 3—ly 


ORTHERN FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY.—No. 1 Moorgate street, London. 

— Established in 1836.—Subscribed Capital, $6,298,- 
800.—Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $2,194,111.— 
Annual Revenue, nearly $1,000,000. Office in 
Philadelphia, New Building, Philadelphia Bank.— 


LONDON DIRECTORS. 
George G. Anderson, Sir Chas. R. McGrigor, 
t. 


Lord Ernest Bruce, M.P. Bar 
William Westgarth. 


Thomas N. Farquhar, 
Duncan James ay: 
WILLIAM MILLER, M.P., Chairman. 

A. P. FLETCHER, Secretary. 

EDWARD FUCHS, Vice-Secretary. 

This well-established and successful Company 
is prepared to effect Insurance against Loss or 
Damage by Fire, on Dwellings, Warehouses, Stores, 
Stocks of Goods, Ships and their Cargoes while in 

rt, and on Merchandise generally, not exceedin 
$30,000 on @ single risk. On first-class Cotton an 
Woollen Mills, not exceeding $15,000 on any one 
risk. The Rates of Premium are moderate, and 
the conditions of Insurance are framed with the 
greatest liberality. 

The policies of the Northern Assurance Company 
are not only guaranteed by a large Capital, but 
slso by the unlimited personal responsibility of 
over One Thousand Shareholders. promptl 
adjusted and paid, without reference to London. 


PHILADELPHIA BOARD OF REFERENCE. 
Messrs. Stuart and Brother. 
“ | Myers, Claghorn & Co. 
“ William McKee & Co. 
“ McCutcheon & Collins. 
‘6 Smith, Williams & Co. 
“ Gaw, Macalester & Co. 
“ James Graham & Co. 
« — Jos. B. Mitchell, Esq., Pres. Mechanics B’k. 
oe ames Dunlap, Esq., Pres. Union Bank. 
Hon. Wm. A. Porter, late Judge Supreme Court. 
NEW YORK REFERENCES. 
Messrs.’ Duncan, Sherman & Co. 
Abraham Bell's Sons. 
. Stuart & 
WILLIAM GETTY, Agent, 
sep17—ly New Building, Philadelphia Bank. 


| 


ADD, WEBSTER & COS SEWING MA- 
CHINES have received the Fi 

at the Pennsylvania State Fair, juatciosed. They 
stitch, hem, bind, fell, run, and without 
basting, @ tight lock-stitch alike on both 


TESTIMONIALS. 
From Dr. A. E. Stocker, 
Geyttemen—We have had one of Sewing 
tent in constant use 
9. I had post 


— but 
» or need repair. 1 regard 
straight need/e in this Machine as especially import- 
ant; for whilst I have heard who use the 
Machines which require a curved needle constant- 
ly complaining of the facility with which their 
needles were broken, I can fairly say we have had 
no such difficulties to contend with. Three needles 
only have been broken since its purchase, (now 
nearly nine months,) during which time three 
ns at least have been instructed in the use of 
Without any disparagement to other Machines, 
I regard the one under your patent as the most 
perfect up to this time, and do not hesitate so to 
speak of it to my friends. Very respectfuliy 


yours, &c., Antuony E. M.D., 
1429 Walnut street. 
Philadelphia, September 10, 1859. 


Extract of a letter from Rev. Isaac P. thy, 
Secretary American tional Union, to a 
brother Clergyman, dat Massachusetts, 
August 13, 1859. 

Rev. axnp Dear Str—Your letter, respectin 
Sewing Machines, has been received. I have h 
one of Ladd, Webster & Co’s in use in my family 
for more than seven months. Iam fully satisfied 
that it combines simplicity with strength; capa- 
bilities for a greater variety of work on a greater 
variety of materials, with perfect ease of working; 
& proper adjustment of part to part with reference 
to permanency, to keeping in order, as does no 
other sewing machine now before the public. I 
wish every minister’s wife had one. Her friends 
can do nothing for her, to the same amonnt, that 
will so much help and bless her and her family 
as to give her one. The gentlemanly and Chris- 
tian proprietors make liberal discounts to cler- 
gymen, and are worthy the patronage they seek, 
not for this reason so much as because they offer 
for sale the Best of those instruments which have 
become an institution for women. Very truly 
yours, Isaac P. Laneworrtay. 
From Professor Le Conte of South Carolina College. 

GentLemen—The “Family Sewing Machine” 
which I purchased from you more than two years 
ag has n in constant use during the whole of 
this period. Its operation has been in the highest 
degree satisfactory. In fact, the mechanical ar- 
rangements are so simple, and so little liable to 
get out of order, that during the time it has been 
in use in my family, no derangement of its ad- 
justments has occurred but what I could myself 
remedy in a fewseconds. This simplicity of struc- 
ture is, in my opinion, the highest recommenda- 
tion of an instrument inten for such purposes. 
Yours very respectfully, Joun Le Conts. 
Extract from a Letter received from the Rev. C. M. 

Dodd, Missionary of the American Board of Com- 

missioners for Foreign Missions at Smyrna, dated 

Smyrna, April 15th, 1859. 

GextLewen—The Sewing Machine purchased of 
you has arrived safely, and is in operation. We 
are much pleased with it. There was not the least 
difficulty in starting it, and it has gone on sewing 
steadily and to our satisfaction; it is the first ma- 
chine up and working satisfactorily here; conse- 
quently we shall take —— in recommending 
your machine as decidedly preferable to others 
which have been sent by well known makers, and 
hope they may get into use here. Yours truly, 

M. Dowp. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICES. 

No. 820 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

No. 17 Summer street, Boston. 

No. 500 Broadway, New York. 

No. 202 Baltimore street, Baltimore. 

No. 6 West Fourth street, Cincinnati. 

oct 8—tf 


APER.—E. C. & P. H. Warrex, Manufacture 

to order Plate, Lithograph, Map, Book, and 

ews Papers of any size or thickness required, 

and at prices from 10 to 20 cents per pound, ac- 
cording to 

All orders addressed to us, Philadelphia Post 

Office, will receive prompt attention. aug 6—tf 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sale a 
large and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
and « choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and 
fully ed and forwarded. 


8 care- 
aug 9—tf 


IANOS AND MELODEONS.—Having had 
many orders from my numerous friends, 
th in the City and various sections of the coun- 
try, for Musical Instruments, I take this mode of 
announcing that arrangements have been made 
whereby I can furnish Piano Fortes and Melo- 
deons of the celebrated New York, Boston, and 
ae yee makers, at Factory prices, and, 
fore, should be happy to furnish them with 
romptness. Each Instrument will be sold with 
the fullest guarantee, being refunded if not 
satisfactory. Also orders taken for Violins and 
all other Instruments. MASON KINDELL, 
Care of J. E. Gould, 
No. 632 Chestnut street, corner of Seventh, Phila- 
sep 17—llteow® delphia. 


ATE PUBLICATIONS OF THE’ PRESBY- 
TERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION.—, 
Every- Faults, Illustrated in brief Narratives, 
Written for the Board of Publication. 18mo. pp. 
132. Price 20 and 25 cents. 

In this very readable and instructive book for 
the young, the author discourses, by means of nar- 
rative, upon such every-day faults as are indicated 
in the fo cre headings of chapters :—“ Mother 
will do it,” “I forgot,” “Please help me,” “! was 
only in fun,” &c. 

Scenea in the Indian Country. By the author of 
Scenes in Chusan, Learn to Say No, How to Die 
Happy. 18mo. pp 283. Price 30 and 35 cents. 

he reverend author of this volume, himself once 
missionary, knows well huw to describe mission- 
ary fields and missionary operations in such a way 
as to interest the young. 

Little Words, and Little Talks about Them. By 
the author of Little Bob True, and Stories on the 
Petitions. 18mo. pp. 211.. Price 25 and 30 cents. 

The conception of this little book is a most ha 

yone. The “Little Words” which form the su 
jects of the successive chapters which are illus- 
trated in them are such as the following:—“I 
thank you,” “Only a penny,” “TI wont,” “I can’t,” 
“T’ll try,” “Not now,” &c. 

Lot's Wife. A Warning against Bad Examples. 
By the Rev. W. J. McCord. 18mo. pp. 78. i 
15 and 20 cents. 

A most solemn and impressive warning to pro- 
fessors of religiun. 

The Young Uhristian Warned ; or, Pastoral Coun- 
sels against Conformity to the World. By the 
Rev. J. E. Rockwell, D.D., Brooklyn, New York. 
18mo. pp. 139. Price 20 and 25 cents. 

A very valuable and much-needed book. The 
counsels are wise and of vast importance, and are 

iven in familiar, affectionate, yet most impressive 
anguage. 

Sacred Lyrics, from the German. 12mo. pp. 252. 
With title poge in colours. Price $1 to $5, accord- 
ing to style of binding. 

his is a beautiful and charming book. We 
trust it will find a weleome in many homes, and 
excite sweetly devotional feelings in many Chris- 
tian hearts. It contains a = yet very choice 
selection from the best lyrical writers of Germany. 
In typography, paper, and binding, it is without 
superiors. 
me Letty; or, Bear ye one Another’s Burdens. 
By the author of Annandale, Ella Clinton, &c. 
18mo. pp. 161. Price 20 and 25 cents. 

The work of a praotised pen—equally important 
and interesting. 

A Superintendent's Addresses to the Children of 
his Sabbath-school. By the author of Jane Eaton. 
18mo. pp. 156. Price 20 and 25 cents. 

The interest uniformly manifested by all, when 
these addresses were delivered, has led the autbor 
to hope that they were calculated to do good in a 
more permanent form. 

The Profits of Godliness. By the author of 
Scenes in Chusan, Learn to Say No, éc. 18mo, 
pp. 114. Price 20 and 25 cents. 

This excellent writer, now become so widely and 
so favourably known to the readersof the Board's 
books, in this little work attempts to answer the 
important practical question, “Of what use is re- 
ligion?” 

eTokn F. Oberlin, Pastor of the Ban de la Roche. 
18mo. pp. 72. Price 15 cents. 

The History and Habits of Animals; with Spe- 
cial Reference to the Animals of the North Ame- 
rican Continent, and those mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures. By Peter Walker. uare 12mo. pp. 320, 
with upwards of 100 illustrations. Price 95 cents 


and $1. 

The author has succeeded well in his endeavour. 
By judicious and frequent narratives and facts 
drawn from naturalists, travellers, and others, he 
has added greatly to the interest and value of the 
volume. No more delightful book could be select- 
ed as a present to a young friend having any taste 
for natural history. Its pictures of animals are 
numerous and excellent. 

A Physician's Counsels to his Professional Breth- 
ren. By a Practising Physician. ISmo. pp. 103. 
Price 15 and 20 cents. 

Written by a physician, and for pbysicians. 
The author says in his preface that it has been 
‘prepared with the humble desire of “drawing the 
attention of medical men to their religious privi- 
leges and responsibilities on the one hand, and 
the temptations which assail them on the other.” 

The Better Land, a Book for the Aged. By the 
Rev. James Smith, author of Welcome to Jesus, 
Daily Bible Readings, &c. 18mo. pp. 95. Price 
15 and 20 cents. 

A book for the aged—a book of short meditations 
on appropriate Scripture truths—a book full of 
sweet, comforting, and cheering thoughts. Let the 
aged have it and read it, and they will learn from 
it how very near and how very good is “the bet- 


ter land” of which it tells. 
Infidelity Against Itself. By the Rev. B. B. 
Hotehkin. Written for the Board of Publication. 
18mo. pp. 100. Price 15 and 20 cents. 

This treatise “carries the war into Africa,” and 
assails infidelity upon its own ground. It contains 
many forcible and striking thoughts, and is well 
fit to increase our contempt for infidelity, as 
well as our detestation of it. The book is season- 
able, and ought to have a wide circulation in 
every community where any infidelity is to be 
found. 

Anna, the Leech-Vender. A Narrative of Filial 
love. By O.Glaubrecht. From the German, by 
Mrs. Clarke. 18mo. pp. 142. Price 20 and 25 cts.. 
Sabbath-school Libraries and Sabbath-. 

ool requisites kept constantly on hand. : 

JOSEPH P. ENGLES, ishing Agent, 


nov 19—tf 821 Chestnut street, P phia. 


ve ters or 
wards to educate, are respectfully favitel con- 
sider the claims of the Institution on thelr especial | 
regard. Circulars and aleo the second 
dscennial address of the Principal, may be ob-. 
tained by application to the subscriber, Cedar 
Hill, near Mount Joy, Lancaster county, Ienn- 
sylvania; also of Smith, Woodman &.Co., No. 609 
‘Chestnut street, 
oct t N. DODGE, A.M., Principal. 


NSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO—A Young 


ter; would be willing to take payment in Groceries 
or Dry Goods. Apply at No. 11223 Wistar street, 
first street above Spring Garden, south side, Phil. 
adelphia. Best references given. oct 30—tf¥ 


HAMBERSBURG FEMALE SEMINARY.— 


hich ha ned for i 
be game t a large measure 


at 
of the Coll and Theological Seminary; James 
W. Alexander, D. D., York; Samuel B 
Jones, D.D., Bri New 3; Hon. Peter 


D. Vroom, Trenton, New Jersey; James : 
Eaq., Union Bank, Philadelphi 
Rev. HENRY VES, A.M., Principal, 

jan 22—tf 


Cooking Stove.—ForWood or Coal. 
owing is a brief summar peculiari 
the Stewar t Stove. 
Ist. Durasitrry.—It has been in in many 
instances, from fifteen to twent years. 
2d. Capacity For Worx.—al culinary opere- 
tions may be carried on at the same time. In evi- 
dence of what it will accomplish, we allude to the 
fact that on each of several occasions a barred of 
flour has been baked into bread with a single frre. 
38d. Fuet.—So perfect is its construc- 
Sm at its cost may be saved in fuel in from two 
to 


3. 
4th. Jt does your work expeditiously 


be lated at pleasure to a ae 
may be regulated a ure 
perature ired in kitchen, without interfer. 
ence with the cooking. 

The Stewart Stove has the most ventilated 


Oven of any stove now manufactured. 
The Stewart Stove supplies hot water for bathing 


pu more economicolly than any range. 
Stewart Stove is furnished by all Agents on 
a trial of three months. 


The Stewart Stove is sold in all the pri 
cities and Towns in the Union. Small descriptive 
— sent free by mail, on ——— to the 

anufacturers, FULLER, WARREN & CO., 

Troy, New York, 
Proprietors of the Clinton Stove Works, and Man- 
facturers of Cooking, Parlour, and Office Stov 

Hollow Ware, &c.,in every variety. oct 


UST PUBLISHED.—The Crucible; or, Tests of 

a Regenerate State. Designed to bring w 

light Suppressed Ho Expose False ones, Con. 

firm the True. By the Rev. J. A. Goodhue, A.M. 

With an Introduction by Rev. E. N. Kirk, D.D. 
12mo. Cloth, $1. 

This volume cannot fail to stimulate — 
thought and discussion. It is one of the to 
be read, marked, and inwardly digested. 

The Puritans; or, the Court, Chureh, and Par- 
liament of England during the Reigns of Edward 
VI. and Elizabeth. By Samuel Hopkins. 3 vols. 
8vo. Vol. I. $2.50. 

This volume is quite as remarkable for historical 
accuracy as for pictorial skill. Critics who have 
examined its authorities with scrupulous 
speak in the highest terms of its stern fidelity to 
truth. Mr. Hopkins will take his place with the 
leading historians of the country, Bancroft, Pres- 


cott, and Motley. 

The aoe Oe ormation ; Luther, Calvin, 
Latimer, and Kypox. Tulloch, D.D., author 
of Theism. 12mo. Cloth, $1. 

A portrait gallery of sturdy reformers, drawn by 
a keen eye and a strong hand. Dr. Tulloch dis. 
criminates clearly the personal qualities of each 
am and commends and eriticiees with equal 

ness. 

British Novelists aad their Styles. Being a Criti- 
cal Sketch of the History of British Prose Fiction. 
By David Masson, M.A., author of the Life and 
Times of Milton. 18mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

Published by GOULD & LINCOLN, 
nov 12—3t No. 59 Washington street, Boston, 


PACIFIC EXPOSITOR—The power of 
0 


the Press is beyond all caleulation. Etern 
nly can reveal its influence upon mankind. 
sects and denominations, all schools, creeds, and 
parties understand the necessity of using the press 
to — and defend their opinions and mea- 
sures. They all have their organs, from the daily 
sheet to the stately quarterly. 

It is not our wish, however, to interfere, by this 
publication, with any other, but to supply what 
seems to us to be a special and pressing want on 
this coast. It is belie¥ed there is no portion of our 
whole continent where a work of this kind is so 
much needed as in California. In rtion to 
the number of inhabitants, there is here more 
mind and more capability of reading, and™ere 
need of reading of the right kind, than in amy 
other part of the = 

Expost 


pel according to the standards 
e wish to do by the press, for our fellow citizens, 
just what we do for ee congregation 
} Sabbath; that is, to expound, explain, and 

to them the word of the Living Bod. We would, 
if possible, furnish sermons to be read on the 
Lord’s day, in the lonely places of our valleys and 
mountains, where there is no pastor or evangelist 
to open his mouth and show.the way of salvation ; 
and into the crowded village of miners, farmers, 
and travellers, where, as yet, there is no house of 
worship, we desire to send the Expositor, to open 
to them the Scriptures, and preach unto them 
Jesus. It is well known that a large number of 
the half million of souls that are on this coast do 
not attend any church or meeting-house; man 
thousands of them never hear a sermon preach 
from year to year. We would furnish them with 
such reading as would remind them of their early 
training—the home of their youth—and cause 
them to seek and serve the God of their fathers 
with a perfect heart and a willing mind. We 

to embody in our sterling truths; tru 
calcula to enlighten the mind, elevate the 
heart, and purify the affections; truths drawn 
chiefly from the word of God, and presented in @ 
plain, clear, and forcible style, that they m7 be 
suitable for all classes, and be read by ali the 
members of a family. We hope to make the Zz- 
positor @ missionary that may preach even where 
the colporteur and the evangelist do not Bo. 

Our own time and brain-toil are cheerfully given 
to the work, for the sake of trying to preach in 
this way, from the press, especially to those who 
are not within the sound of the voice of the living 

reacher. The editor and publisher do not 

make money by the work. They desire only 
such aid from their fellow citizens as will meet the 
expenses of publication. Not one dollar of the 
suhseriptions will be appropriated to the editor’s 
private use. All that is subscribed beyond the 
actual cost, will be spent in extending the circula- 
tion of the work among our miners, cattle-drivers, 
farmers, sailors, and travellers. The Z ’ 
will be issued every month, at three dollars 
annum, in advance. It will make an octavo vol- 


ume of over 600 pages. It is very neatly printed, 
and on paper. The postage, prepaid, to any 
rt of North America is only one cent per copy. 


ld dollars, or three dollar pieces, or drafts on 
San Francisco Companies can be sent at our risk 
by mail. Four numbers have already appeared. 
Subscribers can be supplied with back numbers. 

j= To my friends and the Christians of “the 
blessed old States,” I would say that, though Cali- 
fornia is making them. rich, we are poor, and in 
building up Christian institutions, we need not 
only your prayers and sympathy, but we need 
your contributions. Asa mis#lonary agency, it is 
difficult to see how you can do as muc mba 
dollars in any other way, as you can by su b- 
ing for this work. By means of the post office 

ou can send it to preach to thousand, that have 

n taught to read, but do not attend church, 
and, indeed, have none to ge to. 

jr Ministers, ruling elders, church officers, 
and others, who are friendly to this work, are in- 
vited to act as agents in procuring subscriptions. 
A liberal commission will be allowed. 

Life is short. The night cometh soon when no 


man can work. Let us work while the day lasts. 
Will you help? W. A. J 
nov 12—4it San Francisco, California. 
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IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Ptila- 
and Ne. 630 Broadway, York, 


y 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 


TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifiy Cents fer annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year when paid 
strictly in advance. 


year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish. 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. ‘ 


tion, one dollar; each repetition ef do. 75 cents, - 


For 8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each 
repetition of do. 50 cents. Payments for advertise- 
ments to be made in advance. 
TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
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With an additional copy to the agent. . 
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exposition of God’s word, and the preachlg ot the 
of our Church. 
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